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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The aim of a portrait is to express the character of an individual in terms of paint; it can 
succeed in this only if all the resources of art are used. 

We speak of a work of art as being alive^ not as being lifelike. By this we mean that 
our emotions are as directly affected by a great work of art as by an event in real life. But 
this feeling will be experienced only if the work is a unified whole, that is, if the ingredients 
necessary to a work of art—drawing, design, colour, and sense of space—are fused. Power 
to fuse is the sign of an artist. The intensity of the imaginative heat he possesses determines 

his stature. 

These ingredients need not be present in equal proportions—it is indeed extremely rare 
for them to be so—but it would appear that there is a lowest common denominator, and 
if any one of them is reduced below this the picture falls to pieces. Perhaps an example 
from a more homely craft may make my meaning clearer. Cake is made with a certain 
minimum of flour, butter, eggs, sugar, and flavouring; these may vary, you may have your 
cake rich or plain, madeira or plum, but if you leave out the butter and eggs and reduce 
the sugar, however many currants you put in, you will achieve only a bun loaf, which, 
however nice, is not cake. If you leave out all but the eggs and sugar you will get a meringue, 
delicious maybe, but again, not cake. So it is in painting; a work in which there is insuffi¬ 
cient feeling for space or relief, however charming, will be a poster rather than a picture; 
a work which is deficient in drawing, though it may be lovely in colour, becomes incoherent. 
And, even though all these ingredients are present, if, as I have said, they are not fused 
into a whole, the picture, though it may contain beautiful things, will not possess that 
power and sense of life which constitute a work of art. 

This is as true of a portrait as of any other kind of painting. And ‘movements’ in 
painting which lose sight of this truth are foredoomed. Certain Impressionist painters, 
for instance, tended to sacrifice drawing and design to colour and light, and one of the chief 
services done to painting by Cezanne and the greater Impressionists was to restore the 
necessary balance and once more to create complete works of art. What is strange in 
Cezanne is that he cared equally for drawing, colour, design, and depth, and I think that the 
great hold he has over us is partly due to the rareness of so divine an impartiality. A 
harmony of qualities is not a fixed thing, and cannot be reached by imitation: every artist 
must discover it for himself. 

Often it is asked ... ‘such and such are spoken of as great portraits, does that mean 
they were also good likenesses? Can a portrait be “good” and yet not very like?’ I would 
answer without hesitation: a portrait may be good as a picture, in the sense that it is 
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clearly drawn and well composed, delightful in colour and convincingly solid, and yet 
through some lack of perception fail to give the essence of the sitter. But I beheve that all 
really great portraits are in fact astounding likenesses. Only by a sensitiveness far beyond 
the ordinary can colour and line and depth be felt and rendered at their greatest tension 
(and is it not in this tension that the life of a picture, as distinct from its pleasantness, 
consists?). The great artist does not try for a likeness, but he cannot avoid it. The propor¬ 
tions of each human being are unique. To isolate or exaggerate any one of them at the 
expense of others may be both arresting and illuminating—this is the art of the carica¬ 
turist but a great portrait gives to each proportion its full significance as part of the whole. 
The equilibrium of a great work surpasses that merely approximate perception of propor¬ 
tions which suffices to create a likeness. The likeness is the raw material of a great portrait— 
it is thrown in. It is the intensity at which the ingredients are fused which makes one accept 

the resulting harmony as valid. If life has been recreated, one knows it is ‘like’; it is not 
necessary to see the model. 

It is clear, I think, that unless such a fusion is effected, even though the proportions 
be accurate enough to make a likeness, insufficient force will be generated to constitute a 
work of art, and the work will be lifeless. This very evident fact is overlooked by those 
who think that a copied photograph can reveal anything but the overall proportions of the 
sitter and, at its best, some evidence of taste. One may be persuaded that the length of 
nose was so-and-so compared with the width of the eyes, but one will not greatly care. 

To achieve unity, the kind of drawing must be determined by the way the colour is felt, 
and the degree of breadth or minuteness of handling must be governed by the choice of 
background and lighting, the size of the canvas, its smoothness or roughness and so on, 
and beyond all by the temperament and vision of the artist and the eyesight from which his 
vision has sprung. 

The difference in handling between the portraits of Rembrandt as a young man and the 
much more beautiful and revealing Rembrandt in old age* is due as much to a change in 
the ageing painter’s eyesight as to a style deliberately sought. Perhaps some will think this 
statement extreme, but Rembrandt, Hals, Titian, Velasquez, Cezanne were artists of very 
diverse temperament and vision, yet the handling by each in old age has a common quality. 
Each makes individual use of an optical change common to humanity. The colour is more 
suffused, the touch looser; but Titian’s ‘looseness’ expresses something quite different from 
Rembrandt’s. Yet who would argue that it is better for an artist to have bad eyesight than 
good, or that a young man’s vision of the world must be less beautiful than an old man’s? 

The truth is elsewhere. The characteristic which distinguishes the greatest artists is that 
their spiritual insight outstrips their physical decay; as their sense of balance grows more 

* Both in the National Gallery, London, 
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perfect, so the resultant work is more poignant. A large number of the greatest portraits 
have been painted towards the end of the painter’s life—of none is this more true than of 
Hals, Rembrandt, and Velasquez. 

And what account of the foregoing does the copier of photographs take; photographs, 
which in their nature are based on a fixed, mechanically controlled focus? An honest 
photograph by Fox Talbot or Octavius Hill has beautiful qualities of photography—an 
art, though a narrower one than the painter’s—and is immeasurably superior to the 
coloured copies of inferior photographs which too often pass for portraits. 

I think the general public too seldom realizes how many so-called portraits are based 
on photographs, or how odd it is that frequently many hundreds of pounds are demanded 
for these productions. 

It is one of the objects of this book to show that there are serious English artists who 
are attempting to paint portraits, and though, alas, but few of these approach the quality 
of the older masters, they are in a lesser measure of the same kind in that they aim at re¬ 
constructing a vision in paint and are not content with lifeless copying. 

I regret that the scope of this book does not make it possible to include reproductions 
of portrait drawings, as well as of paintings. I should like, however, to remind possible 
patrons of the varying forms portraiture may take. Is there not a place for the small con¬ 
versation-piece and the outdoor scene as well as for the more formal kind of portrait? 
How interesting, for instance, might be a series of small pictures of members of a college 
common room, of actors in their characters—like those by De Wilde—or of the returned- 
from-the-war employees of a great firm! There are many insufficiently explored fields; 
the travelling painter who used to depict, often with great charm, the prize stock of farmers 
might be recommissioned; the miniature could be unshackled from photography. The field 
is wider than is supposed. 

A successful portrait needs a high degree of co-operation from the sitter. One reason 
for the small number of good modern portraits is that the photograph-copiers have made 
it all too easy for the ‘sitters’. If the conditions are good and the sitter is patient and help¬ 
ful, he will have the satisfaction of knowing that his unselfishness may have enabled the 
painter to achieve a work of art. The sitter, if he wishes his portrait to have any ultimate 
value, must earn it. It is arduous but also interesting to be painted. 
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PART I 


EUROPEAN PORTRAITS TO THE END OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The history of portrait painting is so much interwoven with social history that it cannot be 
briefly summarized. But I hope that the following notes on the reproductions, which have 
been arranged as far as possible in chronological order, may suggest some aspects of both 
the historical and aesthetic development of portraiture. 

Directly I began to plan this book the question arose as to whether a better view of the 
subject would be given by covering as much ground as possible or by devoting a greater pro¬ 
portion of the space available to a smaller number of artists. I chose the latter course. For 
how could one even attempt to suggest the range of an artist like Rembrandt by one or two 
illustrations? I do not deny that my choice is arbitrary, and I am well aware that I have left 
many important artists unrepresented, but as a painter I can write only of those pictures 
which in some measure I understand. This is a record of enthusiasms—sometimes of 
aversions. To an art historian the gaps will be very apparent. 

Those who love pictures are continually undergoing fresh experiences; we suddenly 
understand a painter to whose special virtues we have previously been blind; or are bowled 
over by a great work we had not seen before; or we are shocked to discover the cloven hoof 
in a work we had earlier admired. Some, like myself, may derive pleasure from gradually 
arranging such experiences into some sort of order. ... To them this book is addressed. 

In a few cases I have included reproductions of pictures which I have not been able to 
study in the original owing to the present difficulties of foreign travel, but they are by painters 
with whose work I am very familiar. Also, foreign currency difficulties have sometimes 
prevented me from getting the best possible photographs for reproduction but whenever I 
could, and when the sacrifice in quality was not too great, I stuck to my original choice. 


With each reproduction the number of the page in the text which refers to it is given. 

Ail measurements are in inches. 


GRECO-ROMAN PORTRAITS 


1 . PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN, I6ix8|. l^ational Gallery, London. 

2. PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH A WREATH, I6ix8f. National Gallery, London. 


Wb know little of Greek painting (other than vase-paint¬ 
ing) and, though the great names of Apelles and Zeuxis 
survive, their work is lost. 

These portraits, which were fixed to the lids of the 
coffins or mummy-cases of those they depict, were not 
till recently regarded very seriously as works of art, but of 
late they have been much admired, and the influence they 
have had on such painters as Van Gogh, Gauguin, and 
their followers is very clear. 

They are executed in encaustic on wood panels. In this 
method the medium, which was a mixture of resin, wax, 
and colour made up in small cylinders (about the size of 


pastels), was softened by heat and then applied with an 
instrument like a palette knife.* 

These works achieve great force and a very vivid 
characterization combined with the greatest simplicity 
and directness, and they have the further interest of 
suggesting, however remotely, the style of those great 
painters of antiquity who are to us merely names. 

One cannot but feel that the provincial craftsmen who 
executed them would be amazed, could they but rise from 
their graves, to find works so similar to their own (and 
by no means always of greater worth) so highly extolled, 
not only for their merit but also for their novelty. 


• Sec Moreau-Vauthicr, The Technique of Painting. Translated by Sir Charles Holmes 1912. 


NOTE ON EARLY PORTRAITS 

Portraiture was almost unknown in the Middle Ages. Speaking very generally, the social 
structure of that period was based on status, not on individuality. One of the reasons for the 
earlier emergence and admiration of the individual as such in Italy was that the feudal system 
never had so deep a hold there as elsewhere in Europe. For the feudal system was in essence 
a country system, and workers lived in villages, whereas in Italy the tradition of urban life, de¬ 
scending from antiquity, remained unbroken, and workers lived in towns and went out to work. 
This not only provided a more fruitful soil for the spread of new ideas, but also made the rise 
of despots possible—possible both from the easier control of a concentrated town population, 
and from the absence of the restraining influence of the chain of authority based on religious 
belief which was characteristic of the feudal system. In a despotism, character and talent 
I will not say merit—rather than birth or status, were everything. Hence the greater value 
accorded to the individual.t 

It is often difficult to identify early portraits. One is safest if two or more independent 
pictures exist showing different views of obviously the same person, but this is infrequent. 

Among the earliest individuals to transcend the condition of status and of whom we possess 
reliable portraits were Petrarch and Dante. The most authentic portraits of Petrarch (1304 —1374) 
are the fresco attributed to Altichiero in the Hall of the Giants at Padua+, and the drawings, 
the author of which is unknown, in the manuscript written at Padua in 1379 and now in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. 

Of Dante (1265 - 1321) when young, there is a fresco in the Palazzo della Podesta in 
Florence, by Giotto or one of his school. This was repainted in 1842 and entirely ruined, but 

t This subject cannot be summarized without danger. The reader is referred to Jacob Durckhardt's The Chilizationof the Retutissance in Italy. 

J It is regretted that a photograph of this fresco could oot be obtained. 
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before that happened an Englishman—Seymour Kirkup—had made two tracings. These are very 
crude, but they bear out to some extent the salient characteristics described by Boccaccio... *the 
lower lip so underhung that it protruded beyond his upper lip . ., the big nose ... the air of 
melancholy’. But the real ‘creator’ of Dante, as we think of him in his maturity, is Taddeo Gaddi, 
who included his portrait in a fresco now destroyed. From this derives, in all probability, 
the traditional likeness of Dante which appears in many early manuscripts and paintings, and 
these all accord with Boccaccio’s description, particularly in that ‘air of melancholy’ which we 
have come to associate with Dante. 

With Giotto’s portrait of Enrico Scrovegni at Padua we are on surer ground. This 
ruffianly character is said to have built the Arena Chapel in 1303 and commissioned Giotto to 
decorate it, in the hope that this good act might save his soul; and he is there shown as donor 
in the fresco of the Last Judgement, handing a model of the chapel to three angels. 

The portraits of King Charles V executed in 1371 by the illuminator Bandol are even more 
easily authenticated. 

These remarks illustrate the sort of problems of identification which arise with early portraits. 
One realizes, too, how uncritical and unself-conscious patrons must have been. Status must be 
indicated, but if a king were given a crown, or a bishop a mitre, and any salient feature were 
added—a long nose, a large chin—^it was considered sufficient. Indeed, even Giotto’s portrait 
of Scrovegni is somewhat generalized. 

It is a measure of the extraordinarily heightened sense of individuality which the spread of 
the new learning engendered that in so short a space of time, and from so unhelpful a background, 
the masterpieces of Pisanello in Italy and Van Eyck in the Netherlands should have emerged. 


GIOTTO 

1266 - 1337 

3. DETAIL; FRESCO from the Arena Chapel, Padua, 
showing Enrico Scrovegni as donor, c. 1303. 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

4 & 5. PETRARCH (1304-1374). Portrait drawing and 
portrait contained in an initial letter, both in the mss 
De Viris Jllustribus. Written at Padua in 1379 by Lom¬ 
bardo della Sita and now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris. (Both enlarged.) 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

6. HEAD OF DANTE from illuminated ms. c. 1450. 
Riccardiana Library, Florence. This picture probably de¬ 
rives from the Naples bust usually attributed to Donatello. 


BANDOL, JACQUES 

7. MINIATURE OF CHARLES V, KING OF 
FRANCE. 1371. Meerman Westreen Museum, The Hague. 


MICHELINO, DOMENICO DI 

8. DANTE. Portrait from the fresco in the Cathedral, 
Florence, c. 1465. 

Assumed to be based on Taddeo Gaddi’s lost fresco. 


GIOTTO, 

OR SCHOOL OF GIOTTO 

9. DANTE (1265 - 1321), when young. Tracing made 
by Seymour Kirkup in 1842 from the fresco in the Palazzo 
della Podestd, Florence, before it was ruined by repainting. 



PISANELLO 
(VITTORE PISANO) 

c. 1390-c. 1455 

11. MARGHERITA GONZAGA or GINEVRA 
D’ESTE. 17 x11}. Louvre, Paris. 

Pisanello* who was born in Verona, has left many por¬ 
trait medals and drawings, but few of his paintings have 
survived. The frescoes at San Fermo and in Sant’ Anas¬ 
tasia in Verona, the St Eustace and the St Anthony and 
St George with the Virgin in the National Gallery, the 
portrait of Leonello d’Este at Bergamo and the portrait 
in the Louvre, which is reproduced here, are all the pic¬ 
tures which can certainly be ascribed to him. 

Verona and other North Italian towns were ruled by 
despots, and the tendency which prevailed in the states 
rul^ by the Church to regard conformity as among the 
major civic virtues gave way to a sense of the all import¬ 
ance of the individual. Their art is a courtly art, not a 
religious one. Pisanello’s portraits and others of this 
period are painted in tempera on wood panels covered 
with gesso, and bear traces of their origin—the portrait 
medal, of which Pisanello was so great a master—in that 
as a rule they are small in scale and decorative in treat¬ 
ment, and usually show the sitter in profile. 

I think few Italian painters of this date have the 
subtlety and poetic insight into character which we find 
in Pisanello. Though this picture is extremely decorative, 
one feels that characterization, rather than decoration, is 
his aim. The lovely background of pinks and columbines 
with the fluttering butterflies* makes one accept as beauti¬ 
ful the harsh upward line of contemporary hairdressing, 
and evokes a feeling strangely interwoven with the senti¬ 
ment expressed in the head. 

VAN EYCK, JAN 

1385 (?)- 1441 

12. JAN ARNOLFINI AND JEANNE DE 
CHENANY his wife. 1434. 33 x 22h 
National Gallery, London. 

10. DETAIL: MADONNA DU CHANCELIER 
ROLIN. 26* X 245. Louvre, Paris. 

20. PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER’S WIFE. 1439. 
13} X H. Wood, Musie Communal des Beaux-Arts, 

Bruges. 

•On the left arc two *red admirals", on the right a *ctouded 
yellow’ and a scarce variety of‘swallowtair* For further information 
sec Sir G* F. Hill's Pisanello^ 1905, 


We have seen that in Northern Italy the painted portrait 
descended from the portrait medal, and was given further 
impetus by the political conditions existing in Northern 
Italian towns. In Flanders at about the same date the 
conditions were in at least two important respects 
different. First, wealth and political power were not so 
concentrated, but were spread more evenly over a pros¬ 
perous merchant class. Secondly, buildings designed to 
keep out the cold, damp northern climate did not lend 
themselves as in Italy to large wall decorations in fresco 
or tempera, which would not have been easily visible, 
owing to necessarily reduced window space; nor would 
these mediums have withstood the prevailing atmospheric 
conditions. 

All paintings, therefore, tended to be smaller in scale, 
and moreover needed protection from the damp. Before 
the Van Eyck technique was perfected, this protection 
was given by covering the tempera painting with a thick 
coat of varnish. This naturally darkened and much dulled 
the colour. The ‘discovery’ of the Van Eycks was not so 
much an invention as a very great refinement of the oil- 
and-varnish medium which was already in use.'j' 

Both Hubert and Jan Van Eyck possessed the most 
extraordinary genius as artists as well as an equally extra¬ 
ordinary technical gift. They were able not only to solve 
the problem of a medium which would withstand very 
trying climatic conditions but, by sheer sensitiveness of 
eye, to surmount apparently without effort the difficulties 
of perspective and of atmospheric envelopment which 
Italian painters did not learn how to manage until nearly 
a hundred years later. 

In the whole history of art there is nothing more 
prodigious than this achievement, and I can think of no 
portrait of any period which shows a more profound 
feeling and understanding of character than this of 
Arnolfini and his wife, or of one which is in so dazzingly 
perfect a state of preservation. 

Everything in this complicated but entirely unified 
design serves to intensify the character of the subjects, 
yet few portraits have told us more also about the 
character of the painter. Only by being completely ab¬ 
sorbed in his subject can an artist give us also a true 
portrait of himself. And it is this ‘unpainted portrait’ of 
the artist—his vision—as much as the ostensible subject 
which gives a work of art its continuing interest and 
value. 

It is interesting to compare this detail from Van Eyck’s 
exquisite Madonna du Chancelier Rolin with the portrait 
by Piero della Francesca (No. 21), particularly in the 
treatment of the landscape background in relation to the 
head. 

t For further details of the Van Eyck method sec Sir Charles 
Holmes's National Gallery—Netherlands School (Appendix) and Sir 
Charles Eastlake's Materials for the History of Oil Paintings 1847, 
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The method of the Van Eycks was first introduced into 
Italy, probably at Messina, by Petrus Christus (who was 
closely connected with the Van Eyck family), and the 
knowledge of it rapidly spread; but the achievement of 
Hubert and Jan Van Eyck has seldom been equalled and 
never surpassed. 

VAN DER WEYDEN, ROGIER 

c. 1399 -1464 

15, PORTRAIT OF A LADY.* 

14| X lOf. Wood, The National Gallery^ Washington. 

When he was twenty-seven and already sufficiently 
famous as a sculptor and metal-worker to have had a 
banquet given in his honour at Tournai, Rogier Van der 
Weyden became for five years a pupil of Robert Campin, 
and it is assumed he did so through a wish to acquire the 
Van Eyck technique. The association of Van der Weyden 
and other painters with the Tournai master formed the 
nucleus of the generation of Netherland painters which 
immediately followed the Van Eycks. 

Van der Weyden’s intense personality had a profound 
influence on his master Campin and on his contempora¬ 
ries. This picture shows in its fineness and hard-wrought 
quality traces of Van der Weyden’s early training as a 
sculptor and metal-worker. 

BOUTS, DIRK 

c. 1400 - 1475 

16. PORTRAIT OF A MAN. 

12i X 8. Wood. National Gallery^ London. 

Little is known of Bouts’s early life. It seems certain, 
though, that he was by about 1425 closely connected with 
Campin at Tournai, and that later he collaborated with 
Van der Weyden at Brussels. 

Readers will remember Bouts’s Entombment in the 
National Gallery, That painting is in tempera on linen; 
the quiet, dry colour, though a little faded, is of an 
extreme beauty, and the whole work is charged with the 
most profound emotion. The composition strongly sug¬ 
gests a connection with Van der Weyden. The small 
painting reproduced here has the same passionate inten¬ 
sity of feeling but it is expressed with a greater plasticity. 

♦ Those who saw this portrait in the Flemish Exhibition held in 
1927 at Burlington House were able to compare it with the similar 
portrait, A Lady in a White Headdress^ attributed to the school of 
Van der Weyden, in the National Gallery, and to note the extra¬ 
ordinary difference in quality. 


BALDOVINETTI, ALESSIO 

1425 (?)-1499 

17. PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 

24 X 16, Wood. National Gallery^ London. 

The custom derived from the portrait medal of showing 

the sitter in pure profile has much to recommend it_ 

particularly when the subject is a young girl—^for it can 
give intensity of characterization without sacrifice of 
youthfulness. In other positions, full or three-quarter 
face, in rendering the so necessary softness and gentleness 
of gradation, character is in danger of disappearing, 
whereas the most salient proportions are emphasized by 
the profile position. 

I believe the current prejudice against the use of this 
position, based on the notion that it is ‘easy* thus to get a 
likeness, is a mistaken one. What is possible and what is 
easy are confused. It is not easy to produce a work such 
as this, or with so pure a line and such infinitely delicate 
modelling to give so great a feeling of solidity. 


MASACCIO, TOMASO GUIDI 

1401 - 1428 

18, THE EXPULSION OF ADAM AND EVE FROM 
THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 

Fresco. Brancacci Chapel^ Carmine, Florence. 

19. DETAIL: THE TRIBUTE MONEY. Heads of 
Apostles. Fresco. Brancacci Chapel, Carmine, Florence. 

Masaccio is, I think, one of the world’s supremely great 
artists. He was able to combine, to a degree which has 
never been excelled, the most austere formal qualities 
with an intense human warmth. As an illustration of this 
and precisely because it is not & portrait, I have included 
a reproduction of the Expulsion of Adam and Eve from the 
Garden of Eden. 

This is not a painting of what a woman distracted by 
grief looks like, but a discovery of how the relation of 
extremely simple and clearly-shaped forms can express 
the idea of grief. The most profound abstract ideas can 
only be expressed by formal means, for they are concepts; 
to group, for instance, several men together in fighting 
posture and to paint the scene you have set up may, if 
you are a Velasquez, produce a beautiful and moving 
picture, but it will not be an expression of the idea of war. 

Masaccio was not only able to express ideas by inven¬ 
tion, but he also had an extraordinary penetration into 


character. He could give to each figure in a composition 
its dramatic meaning as part of his conception and also 
its significance as a human being. We are made to realize 
both the emotion expressed and also, to the fullest degree, 
the sort of man who is its vehicle. For this reason— 
although it is certainly not a 'portrait-group—I have 
included details of heads of the Apostles from The Tribute 
Moneyy for I think it is apparent that they were studied 

from life. 

This double power, of pure invention and of extracting 
from real people that which makes each most significant, 
is very rare. Masaccio’s death at the age of twenty-seven 
makes his achievement even more extraordinary. 


ANTONELLO DA MESSINA 

1430- 1479 

27. PORTRAIT OF A MAN. 

11J X 9}. Borghese Gallery^ Rome, 

The method of the Van Eycks (as I have stated in the 
Notes to Nos. 10. 12, and 20) was introduced into Italy, 
probably at Messina, by Petrus Christus, and Antonello 
was one of the earliest Italian painters to practise it. If 
Antonello is without the extreme subtlety of the Van 
Eycks, he had a very strong sense of the individuality of 
his sitter, and his portraits, of which this is an excellent 
example, are forceful, frank, and un-generalized. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 

1418 (?)- 1492 

21. FEDERICO DA MONTEFELTRO, DUKE OF 
URBINO. 18i X 13. Royal Vffizi Gallery, Florence. 

This is a good example of the use of a landscape back¬ 
ground which was very common in Italian portraits of 
about this date. Its extreme complication serves to make 
the severe treatment of the head even grander; the con¬ 
trast of simple and complex gives great richness, and 
though the picture is small the effect it gives is one of 
largeness. 

How very different is the case of the English so-called 
'Pre-Raphaelites’, who seldom realized that richness de¬ 
pends on contrast, and whose conglomeration of details 
merely tires the eye, which their poor sense of tone does 


little to relieve. They have absolutely nothing in common 
with the real Pre-Raphaelites, and none of the beauties 
subsequently unfolded by the discoveries of Raphael. 


FOUCQUET, JEAN 

c. 1420 - c. 1480 

22. PORTRAIT OF CHARLES VII, e. 1451. 

33 S X 281. Wood. Louvre^ Paris. 

23. LA VIERGE SOUS LES TRAITS D’AGN^S 
SOREL (right wing of the Diptych of Melun). c. 1450. 
36^ X 334 , Wood. Royal Museum of Fine Arts, Antwerp. 

24. ]£tIENNE (STEPHEN) CHEVALIER PRESEN¬ 
TED BY ST STEPHEN (left wing of the Diptych of 
Melun). c. 1450. 

37f X 34|. Wood. Deutsches Museum, Berlin, 

26. DETAIL: PORTRAIT OF THE CHANCELLOR 
GUILLAUME JUVENAL DES URSINS. c. 1450. 

36 J X 29 J. Wood. Louvre, Paris. 

If I were asked to name the two greatest French painters, 
Foucquet certainly would be one of them. Almost alone 
amongst French painters, Foucquet has the grandeur of 
the Italians. He speaks the language of Mantegna. Care¬ 
fully selected, clearly defined forms are built into one 
another in an unbroken sequence. His emotion is con¬ 
veyed by the grandeur of a rigid and formal design. Those 
who saw the French Exhibition at Burlington House in 
London in 1932 will remember La Vierge sous les Traits 
d'Agnes Sorel, and though it can hardly be called a por¬ 
trait, I have included a reproduction of it here because I 
think that, for those to whom it is not known, it may add 
to their appreciation of the portraits. There is much un¬ 
certainty of authorship about Foucquet’s work, and his 
paintings are few in number; there are very few drawings 
which are certainly his, but they are of surpassing 
quality. His most famous works are the illuminations in 
books, among which the Hours of £iienne Chevalier* are 
especially beautiful. These are indisputably by Foucquet. 
Some cast doubts on whether the few pictures which go 
by his name are by his hand; but whatever their author¬ 
ship, they are certainly French, and certainly masterpieces. 
It would be hard to find any greater French portraits than 
these. 

* His work as an illuminator is admirably dealt with in Jehan 
Foucquet, by Trenchard Cox. 1931, and his complete work with 
details and with some illustrations in colour in Klaus G. Perl's 
splendid Jean Fouquet. 
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? GHIRLANDAIO, DOMENICO 

1449 -1494 

25. COSTANZA DE’MEDICI. 

22| X 14|. Wood. National Gallery^ London. 

This painting has been, in the thirty years I have known 
it, attributed to a number of artists. This is not difficult 
to understand, as it is one of those unique works which 
do not appear to fit into a painter’s main trend. It is 
painted in tempera, which has cracked a good deal, and 
this gives to it a certain dry quality almost reminding one 
of fresco. The severe drawing is of an exceptional delicacy; 
the very individual poise of the head and the use of the 
hands express to an extreme degree the character of the 
sitter and are the main elements from which is formed a 
most exciting design. The strange personality of Costanza 
is still further enhanced by the strangeness of the colour— 
a harmony of grey, mauve, and brown of extraordinary 
refinement. I have been told that some authorities con¬ 
sider this work an early forgery. With no internal evidence 
at my disposal, I find this difficult indeed to believe. If it 
is a copy—a copy of what? If an essay in style—in what 
style? So great an authority as Mr Berenson does not 
doubt the authenticity of this work, and he attributes it 
to Ghirlandaio. 


MEMLING, HANS 

c. 1430-35 - 1494 

14. THE DUKE OF CLEVES. 

15| X 10. Wood. National Gallery, London, 

Nothing is known of Memling’s origin or training. He 
may have been of German extraction, though his work 
is thoroughly Flemish in character. But it is certain that 
he was a master painter at Bruges between 1467 and 1494. 
Contrasted with the Italians—Piero della Francesca and 
Ghirlandaio—Memling has a much greater delicacy and 
elaboration of modelling. Whether or not this lovely work 
will appeal to you as directly as these Italian pictures is 
a matter of temperament; for me there is more poetry in 
the way the not ‘beautiful’ Costanza de’ Medici is seen; 
it seems to me more concentrated, and the lines of the 
design are stronger. Memling is a beautiful but not a 
powerful draughtsman, and though he has a lovely feeling 
for illumination, his pictures are not radiant in tone and 
do not throw back the light; nor have they great strength 


of line. But who can deny the enchanting quality of his 
delicate and gentle mind? And in this young man he was 
blessed with a perfect subject. 


DURER, ALBRECHT 

1471 -1528 

13. PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN. 

12| X 10. His Majesty The King, Windsor Castle. 

I saw this painting for the first time in the Exhibition of 
the King’s Pictures, held at Burlington House, 1946 - 7. 
It was a revelation—^the more so as for some of Durer’s 
work, and in particular for his engravings, I have a lack 
of enthusiasm verging on dislike. But all prejudice melts 
before such a masterpiece. This portrait was painted after 
Durer’s second visit to Venice. It is the combination of 
Venetian breadth with the vivid and piercing characteriza¬ 
tion which makes this work so remarkable; there is no 
trace here of that rather small, rather wriggly kind of 
drawing which we see in the portrait of his father in the 
National Gallery, but grandeur, simplicity, and a disturb¬ 
ing intensity. Again and again I have returned to it, and 
on each occasion its blaze of life has blinded me to the 
surrounding pictures. 


MANTEGNA, ANDREA 

1431 - 1506 

28. THE MEETING OF THE MARQUIS LODOVICO 
AND CARDINAL FRANCESCO GONZAGA. c. 1472. 
Fresco. Castello di Corte, Mantua. 

29. DETAIL: Federico Gonzaga (on right), Mantegna 
(in centre). 

30. DETAIL: The Marquis Lodovico. 

31. DETAIL; The Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga. 

This fresco is in fact a portrait group. Can drawing allied 
with grandeur of conception do more? There is sufficient 
relief, sufficient colour, but the force of the terrific charac¬ 
terization is in the drawing. The forms are simplified, but 
each is absolutely clear and complete, and fits into the 
next with an intense logic. People who find Bach dry and 
unemotional may say the same of Mantegna; I think they 
err—Mantegna is ruthless, but also full of compassion, 
austere, but of deep and sympathetic insight. These are 
indeed wonderful portraits. 
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BELLINI, GENTILE 

1426(?)- 1507 

38. A MATHEMATICIAN. 

27 X 22|, National Gallery, London. 

Even in a reproduction the extraordinary refinement of 
modelling, the dignity of presentment and the psycho¬ 
logical insight of this portrait are apparent. 

In colour it is of exceptional interest; the main lights 
of the face are a pale burnt ochre, the half-tones a curious, 
almost lavender, grey, the shadows a warm umber. This 
sounds, as indeed it is, simple, but the effect is arresting. 
The interdependence of the colours is complete, and I can 
think of no other portrait in the gallery within just this 
range or where a more exquisite, singular, and profound 
harmony is brought about. When, too, one considers the 
period of Gentile Bellini, the handling—so broken and 
yet so precise—is no less surprising: in this he is as far in 
advance of his contemporaries in Italy as Corneille de 
Lyon was, at a later date, in France, 


BELLINI, GIOVANNI 

1428(?)- 1516 

37. DOGE LEONARDO LOREDANO. 

24 X 17L Wood. National Gallery, London. 

We know that Bellini painted a great many portraits, but 
I believe only seventeen survive, all of men. Most of them 
are, to my eye, over-generalized. The too famous portrait 
of Doge Leonardo Loredano is an extreme example of this. 
If the reader will compare it with, for example, Raphael’s 
‘Cardinal’ or Gentile Bellini’s Mathematician, he will see 
how perfunctory is the modelling and how harsh and 
insensitive the drawing. Giovanni Bellini is a very great 
artist, and most of us have a special admiration for the 
painter of The Agony in the Garden, but we must not let 
this blind our judgment. 


RAPHAEL (RAFFAELLO SANTI) 

1483 - 1520 

32. PORTRAIT OF A CARDINAL. 1511. 

30J X 24. Prado, Madrid, 

34. DETAIL: LA DISPUTA DEL SACRAMENTO. 
Madonna. 1509- 1510. Fresco. Vatican, Rome, 


35. DETAIL: THE MASS AT BOLSENA. Heads of 
Swiss Guards. Fresco. Vatican, Rome. 

Some recent critics have argued that Raphael in his search 
for grandeur was over-ready to sacrifice the particular 
character of the sitter. Surely this cannot truly be said 
of the Portrait of a Cardinal: insight is here as well as 
grandeur and poetry. 

The fresco from which the Heads of Swiss Guards are 
taken cannot be called a portrait group—but who can 
doubt that these are portraits? Their startling freshness 
and vitality are all the more noteworthy when it is remem¬ 
bered that the exigencies of the medium—which requires 
that the plaster be rapidly painted-into while still wet— 
make it almost certain that they must have been done 
from drawings, and not, as at first sight one would think, 
straight from life. 

The detail of the Madonna illustrates Raphael’s monu¬ 
mental sense of drawing at its greatest. 

Raphael died at the age of thirty-seven. The extent of 
his accomplishment is prodigious and his variety and 
range are much greater than is commonly recognized. 
They are very rash who pass a hasty judgment on so great 
and many-sided a genius. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 

1452- 1519 

36, MONA LISA.* 30^ X 211. Louvre, Paris. 

39. PORTRAIT OF GINEVRA DE’ BENCLf 
16 j X 14L Wood. Liechtenstein Gallery, Vienna. 

About Leonardo I am a heretic. No one can fail to admire 
his drawings, but some of his paintings mean less to me 
than I am sure they should. Here is the Mona Lisa; of the 
famous pictures of the world it is one of those I like least. 
Pater's eloquence has laid a veneer over what is, I think, 
the shocking truth—that it is liked for its less admirable, 
its ‘photographic’, qualities. Leonardo’s belief that to 
reach the full range of light and shade it w'as necessary 
to proceed from nearly black shadows, and his lack of 
sensitiveness to the differences between warm and cold 
colour,^ are partly responsible for suggesting this quality. 

* This is the only Leonardo portrait the authenticity of which 
has never been questioned, though several which were formerly 
disputed are now generally accepted. 

t Until 1939 this picture was usually attributed to Lorenzo di 
Credi. There is a very fine Credi, apparently inspired by a similar 
portrait, with a juniper background, but the difference in quality is 
apparent. It has been cut down, and probably once included the 
hands. 

J See footnote on Titian. 
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Another immensely popular picture, which I cannot bring 
myself to reproduce—Vermeer’s portrait of a girl in a 
blue turban—is, I believe, liked for the same reason. The 
‘ Ginevra de' BencV on the other hand is a most beautiful 
work. For here is wonderful drawing, and subtle, and to 
me much truer, feeling. 1 think it succeeds precisely because 
it is not ’sham realism’ but an exquisite statement within 
a limited range. 

May I assure the reader that I blush as I write these 
things, but I believe that so great a man, and one so 
whole-hearted in his search for truth as Leonardo, would 
be the last to wish another artist, however humble, to 
say less than he thought to be true. 


VAN CLEVE, JOOS 

Working from 1507, died 1540 or 1541 

33. QUEEN ELEANOR OF FRANCE. 

c. 1530. 14 X11 f. Kunsthistorisches Muscuntj Vienna, 

This small painting* hung in the recent exhibition of the 
Vienna pictures next to Holbein’s Jane Seymow'; in com¬ 
parison the head seemed to me even finer; its shape is 
expressed with the greatest lucidity, and the delicacy and 
exactitude of the drawing—^in particular of the ‘Haps- 
burg’ mouth—beyond all praise. 

* There is a larger version at Hampton Court. 


ELIZABETHAN MINIATURES 


HOLBEIN, HANS, THE YOUNGER 

1497- 1543 

40. DIE FRAU DES HOFBEAMTEN. 1534. 
Round, diameter 4f. Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, 

41. MRS PEMBERTON. 

Round, diameter 2^ (enlarged). Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. 

HILLYARDE, NICHOLAS 

c. 1547- 1619 

42. A YOUTH LEANING AGAINST A TREE 
AMONG ROSES. Oval, 5/^ X 2^ (enlarged). 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 

43. A MAN AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF 
FLAME. Oval, 2|f X 2^ (enlarged). Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, 

44. MRS HILLYARDE. Round, diameter 2^^ (en¬ 
larged). Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 

OLIVER, ISAAC 

dA6\l 


46. RICHARD SACKVILLE, THIRD EARL OF 
DORSET, Rectangular, 9i X 6 . Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. 

These pictures-in-Uttle, or iimnings*, are painted in 
opaque water-colour, in what we should call ‘gouache*, 
on small sheets of parchment stuck upon card. 

Hans Holbein the Younger, between the years 1531-43, 
painted a number of miniatures, among which die two 
we reproduce are of surpassing quality. This is Holbein 
at his greatest. 

Nicholas Hillyarde developed his style upon the study 
of Holbein, and during the long period he was ‘Royal 
Limner’ he and the many pupils who helped him to 
supply the great demand for these little pictures produced 
a mass of admirable work. His own masterpieces have an 
enchanting lyrical quality, and besides being admirable 
portraits, wonderfully suggest the romantic spirit of 
Elizabethan poetry. A Youth Leaning Against a Tree 
Among Roses and A Man Against a Background of Flames 
could not possibly have been painted except by an Eliza¬ 
bethan Englishman. It is an interesting sidelight, and 
surely not an accident, that the latter is pasted on a 
playing-card, the ace of hearts. 

Hillyarde’s chief pupil, Isaac Oliver, was a French 
Huguenot. He painted many exquisite miniatures, which 
are brilliant in execution, but lack the peculiar grace and 
hedgerow fragrance of Hillyarde’s best work. It is the 
difference between poetry and prose.* 


45. PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN SAID TO BE 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. Rectangular, X3^( enlarged). 
Collection of His Majesty The King, Windsor Castle. 
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• For further information see Elizabethan Miniatures, by Carl 
Winter, 1943, This contains many excellent illustrations m colour. 


CORNEILLE DE LYON 

Working 1530- 1575 

47. PORTRAIT OF ANTOINE DE BOURBON. 

7i X 5i. Wood. National Gallery^ London. 

The portraits of Corneille de Lyon are of special interest 
when their date is considered. While other French 
painters are definitive, he is already atmospheric; his 
touch is broken, not continuous; he penetrates more 
deeply into the subtleties, the ‘over-tones’ of character, 
than his French contemporaries; and though his paintings 
are usually very small, they have a Venetian largeness of 
scale. Such a portrait as that of Antoine de Bourbon has 
some of Titian’s grandeur and Giorgione’s poetry. 

COELLO, ALONSO SANCHEZ 

c. 1513-1590 

48. ELIZABETH OF VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, 
644 X 36. Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, 

Visitors to the Exhibition of the Vienna pictures held at 
the Tate Gallery in 1949 will surely remember this portrait. 
Its richness depends on elaborateness contrasted with 
simplicity, while the red-veined marble column, which so 
beautifully diversifies the background, also serves to 
intensify the silvery colour of the dress. 

Coello (more accurately Coelho) was influenced by 
Anthonis Mor, whom he succeeded as court painter, but 
I can think of no painting by Mor—unless it is the 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth as a young princess, in Lord 
Milford’s collection—where he shows so deep an insight 
into character as Coello does in this ravishing portrait. 

The painting has been at some period slightly cut 
down on all four sides. 

VERMEER, JAN 

1632 - 1675 

49. LADY STANDING AT THE VIRGINALS. 

20 X 18. National Gallery^ London, 

TERBORCH, GERARD 

1617- 1681 


LE NAIN, MATHIEU 

1607- 1677 

51, THE YOUNG GAMBLERS. 

214 X 25. His Majesty The ATmg, Buckingham Palace. 


STEEN, JAN 

r. 1626 - 1679 

52. THE MUSIC MASTER. 

1 64 X 124 . Wood. National Gallery, London. 

The portrait of a man by Terborch is a picture of excep¬ 
tional refinement. I am aware that many will disagree 
with me in my preference for the best of Terborch or 
Steen to the much more famous Vermeer. The designs of 
Vermeer have a finality and a mathematical beauty which 
cannot be over-praised; but in the handling is there not 
sometimes a touch of the cloven hoof—a certain slickness, 
for instance in the pearls and ringlets? And the tone 
seems to me to have a monochromatic—let me be frank— 
almost a photographic quality. There is greater strength 
and certainty, but do not Terborch’s delicacy and sensi¬ 
tiveness and his subtler feeling for character outweigh 
this? 

Jan Steen’s small painting is indeed a masterpiece: 
seldom did he reach these heights. Compared with Ver¬ 
meer he was careless—Vermeer for instance would not 
have been content with so weak a passage as that on the 
right-hand side of the picture—but contrast the vividness 
of Steen’s seated girl with the marble calm of Vermeer’s 
standing lady, and note how much more intense and 
entirely unmechanical is his handling, Steen, but for some 
flaw in his character, might have been one of the greatest 
Flemish painters, for as well as an exquisite precision he 
had warmth and a Rubens-like sense of life. 

From this group of squabbling urchins Le Nain has 
managed to make a calm and monumental composition— 
and how well he understood them! What village is without 
such a young tough as the standing boy in the hat? (not 
the one by the door). Don't we all know him, and is he 
not painted with a largeness of vision and an intensity of 
expression worthy of Rembrandt? 


50. PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN. 

26 X 21. Wood. National Gallery, London. 
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GIORGIONE, 
(GIORGIO BARBARELLI) 

1477-1510 

58. PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN (ANTONIO 
BROCARDO ?). 

30i X 211. Musee des Beaux Arts, Budapest. 

No painter has cast so enduring a spell on succeeding 
generations as Giorgione, and by virtue of so few pictures. 
To most of us at the mention of his name visions of the 
Fite Champitre or The Tempest come before our eyes. 
I write with no reproductions to remind me of either, and 
it must be at least ten years since I last saw the Fete 
Champitre. I cannot visualize with precision how far round 
the young man’s head is turned or the exact position of 
his hands upon the lute; yet the impression is more over¬ 
whelming than with other pictures which I remember 
more clearly. Why is this? Is Giorgione’s appeal largely 
a literary one? Or has he some power to evoke from 
buried dreams memories of forms that are more richly 
rounded and bathed in a more golden light than any 
that our outer eye has seen? 

The authorship of almost all the paintings attributed 
to him has been assailed at times, and this extraordinary 
portrait has not escaped attack;* that it transports us at 
once into Giorgione’s strange world is my chief reason 
for believing in its authenticity. 


TITIAN (TIZIANO VECELLIO) 

1477- 1576 

53, THE MAN WITH A GLOVE. 1518- 1520. 
40 X 35f. Louvre, Paris. 

55. FEDERICO GONZAGA, DUKE OF MANTUA. 
50 X 39^. Prado, Madrid. 

59. PORTRAIT OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
1548. 80| X 48. Ahe Pinakothek, Munich. 

61. CHRIST CROWNED WITH THORNS. 1570 - 
1571. 112 X 72y. Ahe Pinakothek, Munich. 

64. PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH HAT AND 
GLOVE. 40 X 334 . Lord Halifax. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century the centre of 
gravity in painting passed to Venice under the dominating 

* Venturi doubts it, but in the catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Italian Art held at Burlington House in 1930 it is ascribed to 

Giorgione. 


influence of Titian. Painting in oil, introduced into Italy 
by Petrus Christus, had taken firm root in the North. But 
whereas in Flanders and tiie Northern Italian towns 
paintings had mostly been small and on panel, the rise 
of Venice to immense wealth and the demand for large 
and sumptuous decorations and portraits on the grandest 
scale to glorify the rich merchants who ruled the Republic 
gave a new and different impetus to the handling of the 
medium. Very large panels in a sea-surrounded city such 
as Venice would be much affected by atmospheric 
changes. Canvas, with its greater pliancy, was a far more 
suitable substance. 

One of the chief contributions of the Venetians, and in 
particular of Titian, to painting, was the exploration of 
the possibilities of light as a means of giving greater 
splendour to colour. Titian’s richness, his glow, was not 
achieved by the use of stronger pigments than formerly, 
or, as is sometimes supposed, by the universal panacea 
of a glaze, but rather by the discovery of how to modulate 
colour as light falls upon it. For richness depends on 
contrast, and even within the reds and golds of his earlier 
works will be found contrasted wanner and colder 
colours, and these are further intensified by making the 
lights opaque while the shadows are glowingly trans¬ 
parent. As Titian ages and his command of colour be¬ 
comes more complete, lights, half-tones, and shadows are 
more and more clearly separated; the differences in 
impasto are less marked, and form, colour, and light are 
simultaneously expressed. The backgrounds of his por¬ 
traits, designed to accentuate the characterization, though 
not ‘flat’ are as a rule ‘plain*. But light, rendered by the 
delicate but all-powerful variations of warm and cold 
colour, makes a head or a piece of drapery related to its 
simple background as rich as the most sumptuous work 
of the early Renaissance. 

There never was an artist who made more discoveries 
than Titian, or one whose discoveries have been more 
beneficial to other painters.? To the end of his life he was 
breaking fresh ground and opening up fresh veins of ore 
to be mined by succeeding generations. Not only was his 
achievement fabulous in itself, but it can be claimed that, 
down to the present day, particularly in portrait painting, 

t It will be noticed that as the surface of an object turns 
from the light it grows not only darker, but also cooIct m coiow, 
and moreover that the degree of ‘warmth’ of those parts whic 
completely shielded from direct light changes,m wim me 

amount and the colour of the light which is reflect^ into th^. 
Hence the progression from light to dark is not monochromauc, D 
an ever-changing pattern of warm and cold colours, each of wnic 
intensifies the other by contrast. It was in recognizing such lacw, 
and working towards the solution of the problems they sct, tnai 
Titian was of so great a benefit to other painters, and may be Mia 
to have laid the foundation of modem pamting. It was b^use or 
his feeling towards this aspect of the problem of hght that he 
gradually abandoned the ‘built-up’ under-pamtmg m f^our 01 
direct painting, where each brush-stroke takes its place as part 01 a 

coloured whole. 
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the most persistent tradition is Venetian, In Spain, Velas> 
quez, El Greco, and Goya; in Flanders and Holland, 
Rembrandt, Hals, and Rubens; in France (through 
Rubens), Watteau, Delacroix, and Renoir, to name only 
a few of the most obvious examples, are Venetian in 
origin—and so on down to our own time, And when one 
says Venetian, it is of Titian that one first thinks. 

Michelangelo is reputed to have said that the Venetians 
could not draw. This harsh saying has some measure of 
truth when applied to Titian; in tenseness, in the springing 
of one form from another, Titian, judged by Michel¬ 
angelo's standard, is often deficient. Yet surely grandeur 
of proportions and the feeling for masses moving against 
each other is also a part of drawing? 

But beyond everything it is the immense vitality of 
Titian which carries us away, and his power of making 
the light blaze across a picture. Titian is tike a great wine 
whose rough strength, as it ages, attains a delicacy and 
sweetness that little wines can never possess. As he grows 
older his touch becomes more flexible and his colour 
more suffused, and the light, growing more and more 
mysterious, is silver-gilt where once it was golden; and 
already the miracles of Velasquez and Goya are foretold. 

Titian lived to the age of ninety-nine; he was over 
eighty when the Bridgewater House pictures were painted, 
and Christ Crowned With Thorns was painted when he 
was ninety-three. It took a plague which carried away a 
third of the population of Venice to kill him. 

TINTORETTO 
(JACOPO ROBUSTI) 

1518- 1594 

65. VINCENZO MOROSINI. 

33| X 20^. National Gallery, London. 

In this work, great nobility is achieved by the most 
direct means. The colour of the head is based on a few 
earth colours and black. The paint is thin, and the grain 
of the canvas is much used in forming the gradations of 
the very simple modelling. Sharp and slightly broken 
lines emphasize the drawing of the nose and eyes. The 
mouth is a marvellously-gradated smudge of rose colour. 
The shape of the temple is accentuated by a series of lines 
scrawled with apparent clumsiness. The background is 
dark, the distant landscape grey-green, the robes crimson. 

In the head there is none of Hals’s brilliance or 
Rembrandt’s expressiveness of impasto; the embroidered 
gold band, on the other hand, is painted with dazzling 
virtuosity. Tintoretto is so sure of his purpose that all 
means, the simplest or the most learned, serve his end; 


though he himself remains aloof, his reticence tells us 
much. Even had we no other evidence, we should know 
that only the possessor of a most lofty mind and of a 
character of complete integrity could have painted so 
great a picture. We see from it what Tintoretto meant 
when he said that his ambition was to combine the 
‘drawing of Michelangelo with the colour of Titian’. 

VERONESE (PAOLO CALIARI) 

1528- 1588 

66. DETAIL: THE MAGDALEN LAYING ASIDE 
HER JEWELS. 

c. 1555. 46 X 64. National Gallery, London. 

This detail illustrates very clearly the handling of the 
later Venetians. How beautifully painted are these heads, 
with what ease, what lightness and what grace! The 
smaller pictures of Veronese especially repay study, and 
many such exquisite passages will be found in his work. 
He is too often thought of solely as a decorator and as 
a rather empty exponent of the ‘grand manner’. The 
understanding which enables him, while keeping his 
colour dazzlingly fresh, to connect in tone widely differing 
local colours and to make us feci that the same light plays 
on each, fills one with wonder; his knowledge is so great 
that he seems to do this with equal ease whether he is 
painting directly from nature or ‘out of bis head'. 

EL GRECO 

(DOMENICO THEOTOCOPOULOS) 

1544(?)- 1614 

56. PORTRAIT OF DONA JER6NIMA DE LAS 
CUEVAS. 

15J X 13. John G. Johnson Collection, Philadelphia. 

67. BURIAL OF COUNT ORGAZ. 

189 X 141 f. San Tome, Toledo. 

68. DETAIL: BURIAL OF COUNT ORGAZ. 

69. DETAIL: BURIAL OF COUNT ORGAZ. 

The Burial of Count Orgaz is one of the most extraordinary 
portrait-groups that has ever been painted, in spite of 
its vast scale and the agitation and sweep of the design, 
El Greco has managed by the simple device of a restful 
horizontal not only to balance his design, but to arrest 
and focus our attention on Count Orgaz and the wonder¬ 
ful frieze of heads—how wonderful these are will be seen 
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from the accompanying details. All are direct and free 
from over-emphasis, yet they contain, I think, much 
besides pure portraiture. Each tells us a great deal about 
the sitter, but even more about El Greco. The painter’s 
personality is so strong that not even his most straight¬ 
forward statement can help conveying it; this may divide 
our interest, but the strangeness of El Greco’s vision is 
unforgettable. It has become usual to account for the 
strange element in his genius by attributing it to deep 
religious fervour, and to regard him as an inspired inter¬ 
preter of the Counter-reformation. I think this view is 
superficial, and though not necessarily inconsistent with 
such few facts as we know about his life, it is not 
strengthened by them, nor does a careful examination of 
his work bear it out. 

It is not known for certain how old he was when he left 
Venice* * * § (where he had been a pupil of Titian and perhaps 
also of Bassano and Tintoretto t) and came to Toledo, 
where he spent the rest of his life, nor is there any evidence 
of why he left. He lived in considerable magnificence in a 
fine house, he loved music and kept an orchestra to play 
to him, and he was fond of fine clothes and good com¬ 
pany. He was shrewd, even sharp in business matters, and 
remarks of his are remembered which show the good 
opinion he had of himself. Few of the books which he 
left at his death were of a devotional nature. These facts, 
though by no means impossible to reconcile with religious 
fervour, do not suggest it, nor, if we accept the ‘self- 
portrait’ as authentic, is this coolly intelligent face 
suggestive of religious fanaticism. 

But it is his use of gesture which gives rise to the 
suspicion—to my mind the certainty—that some deep 
disturbance of the spirit other than that usually attributed 
to him lies behind his great masterpieces. Look, for 
instance, at the use of the hands in this picture. Are they 
not painted solely for the sake of beauty of gesture, and 
do they express anything beyond an almost cynical over- 
elegance? And in the Resurrection, + is not the nonchalant 
beauty of the figure of Christ almost shocking in its 
context? 

Religious ecstasy is but one form of spiritual experi¬ 
ence; and it is not, I think, conviction which El Greco, 
unlike Giotto or Van Eyck, expresses but rather an 
agonized doubt. How, then, are we to account for this 
strange fusion of the passionate and frivolous? Mr 
Somerset Maugham in his Don Fernando § offers an ex¬ 
planation which seems to me much more in accord with 
El Greco’s work and what we know of his character than 

* A letter of introduction he brought with him from Julio Clovio 
refers to him as ‘a youth’. 

t Some wax models similar to those used by Tintoretto were 
found among El Greco’s belongings at his death. 

X 1597 - 1600, Prado, Madrid, 

§ Don Fernando by W. Somerset Maugham, 1935, pp. 213-216. 


that generally accepted. Perhaps the perpetual interest we 
feel in his work is just because we are baffled and yet so 
overwhelmed by his greatness that we keep seeking to 
understand what lies behind it, for of the extraordinary 
nature of his genius none can doubt. 


RUBENS, SIR PETER PAUL 

1577- 1640 

54. RUBENS AND HIS WIFE ISABELLA BRANT 
IN A BOWER OF HONEYSUCKLE. 

70 X 53^. Alte Pinakothek, Mtmich. 

57. HELENE FOURMENT IN HER WEDDING 
DRESS. 63f X 52|. Wood. Alte Pinakothek^ Munich. 
60. PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN (formerly 
called Helene Fourment). 

731 X 33 f. Gulbenkian Collection. (National Gallery, 
London). 

Not only did Rubens execute a very great number of 
works entirely with his own hand, but as his fame grew, 
in order to supply the immense demand for his pictures, 
he also ‘managed’ what can only be described as a factory. 
He made small sketches for compositions which were 
then carried out by assistants, and sometimes re-touched 
by himself. Well-known examples of this practice are the 
decorations for the Louvre commissioned by Marie de 
Medici, where the quality of the sketches far surpasses 
that of the completed works. Besides these activities, he 
figured as an accomplished scholar, keeping up a learned 
correspondence with writers of European repute, and as 
a diplomat engaged in delicate missions to foreign coun¬ 
tries. On one of these he spent nine months in Spain 
where, besides discharging his official duties, he painted 
numerous portraits, and is said to have copied all the 
Titians in the Prado. While there, he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Velasquez, the painters holding each other in 
mutual esteem. 

His finest portraits are those of his own family, painted 
in his leisure. The earlier picture of himself and his first 
wife in a bower of honeysuckle, and the portraits of 
Helene Fourment, his second wife, which are reproduced 
here, show his amazing draughtsmanship, his sympathy 
with his sitters, and his unending and apparently effortless 
invention; and surely it is this last quality, combined with 
his power of drawing directly with a brush, giving line, 
colour, and depth as he goes along, which is unique. The 
transition from drawing ‘from nature’ to drawing ‘out of 
his head’ is never felt; the world he fashions is as varied, 
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fecund, and warm as life itself. Other artists, one feels, 
paint nature; Rubens creates it. 

This power which makes his compositions so memor¬ 
able—and his landscapes even more so—is shared by his 
portraits. He does not ‘distil* as Rembrandt does, com¬ 
pressing and clarifying form and colour till the ultimate 
balance is reached, but lavishly piles together the attri¬ 
butes of his sitters with a skill so uncanny, and so just 
an instinct, that no criticism is possible. We are swept off 
our feet. 

VELASQUEZ, DIEGO 
RODRIGUEZ DE SILVA Y 

1599- 1660 

62. FRANCESCO I D’ESTE, DUKE OF MODENA, 
1638. 26J X 20. Modena Gallery, Modena. 

63. THE CARDINAL INFANTE FERDINAND AS 
A HUNTER. 1635 - 1638. 74J x 42, Prado, Madrid. 

70. DETAIL: LAS MENINAS (The Maids of Honour). 

1656. 125 X 108i. Prado, Madrid. 

71. POPE INNOCENT X, 1650. 

54 J X 47. Palazzo Doria Pamphili, Rome. 

72. DETAIL: AESOP, c. 1638. 

70J X 37. Prado, Madrid. 

Those who look casually at Velasquez’s paintings may 
fail to perceive the supreme art which lies behind his 
achievement. But once perceived, it is an art which never 
stales. Since he relied, perhaps more entirely than any 
other artist, on an eye of great sensitiveness uncorrupted 
by pre-knowledge, one thing was not more difficult for 
him to draw than another and so we find in his work no 
recipe or repetition. As the light reveals the form, he 
invents a definite shape of brushmark to correspond with 
his vision of the importance of the part which he is 
rendering to the whole. I repeat, each mark he makes is 
an invention. He has no manner of doing a lip or method 
of treating the hair. Each is seen as for the first time. 

His style—his handwriting—is the beautiful relation of 
these freshly-invented shapes, which vary from the softest 
(but not vague) smudges to the crispest of brush strokes; 
these fall across the surface of the picture, revealing the 
form in a delicate and ever-changing pattern of their own. 

His command of form is complete, and his colour, like 
the beauty of his handling, is of a kind that once it is 
understood is never wearied of. 

Were I a couturier engaged in choosing the rarest of 
tints for the season’s making, it would be to some odd 


corner of a Velasquez I would turn rather than to the 
work of a more spoken-of colourist. Isolate with a small 
cardboard frame fragments of a fine Velasquez, such as 
The Lady with the Fan in the Wallace Collection, and the 
doubter will be surprised, He will find beauties of colour 
analogous to those of Braque, but rarer and more varied. 
That Velasquez sought rarities of colour I do not believe, 
but rather that the deep truths he found taught him the 
only way in which they could be expressed. 


HALS, FRANS 

c. 1580- 1666 

73. DETAIL: (actual size) THE GYPSY GIRL. c. 1628. 
22J X 20J, Louvre, Paris, 

14. PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN. 1618-20. 
393 X 32^. Gemdidegalerie, Cassel. 

75, TYMAN OOSDORP. 1656. 

31 J X 271. Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 

76. DETAIL: BANQUET OF THE OFFICERS OF 
THE CLUVENIERS - DOELEN IN HAARLEM. 

1623 - 1624. 72 x 105. Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem. 

77. DETAIL: BANQUET OF THE OFFICERS OF 
THE CLUVENIERS - DOELEN IN HAARLEM. 
1623- 1624, 72 X 105. Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem. 

78, DETAIL: THE GOVERNORS OF THE OLD 
MEN’S ALMSHOUSE. 1664, 

67S X 100^, Frans Hals ^duseum, Haarlem. 

I have included a number of portraits by Hals, since I 
think he is not only a very important but a much under¬ 
estimated artist. A further reason is more personal: he 
was the first painter to open my eyes to the things that 
can only be expressed by drawing in paint. 

When I was a student I visited the Louvre with the 
intention of looking at Mantegna, then my greatest love; 
but on the way I was suddenly confronted with Hals’s 
Gypsy Girl. No painting has greater vividness. Each stroke 
of the heavily-loaded brush is charged with vitality; you 
can, as in few other paintings, almost feel the paint turn 
to flesh as the brush is dragged across ... it is the most 
physical of pictures, and of a disturbing insight. To a 
young man, it was as if Hals had suddenly said: ‘All your 
ideas about women, about painting, about everything, are 
false; this is the truth’, and as he said it, whole vistas of 
painting which had hitherto been closed were opened. 

To those who think of Hals only as the painter of The 
Laughing Cavalier, it is hoped these reproductions may 
prove a revelation. 
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Three details taken from his big portrait groups have 
been included. These groups are not entirely satisfactory 
as pictures. Hals does not succeed as Velasquez did in 
Las Meninas in welding the figures into a whole—but 
what marvellous things they contain, and what variety! 
How profound in feeling is the head of the bleary old man 
from The Governors of the Old Men's Almshouses, and 
of what haunting strangeness! And how marvellous are 
the heads and even more marvellous the hands in the 
details from the Banquet of the Officers of the Cluveniers- 
Doelen ! 

Hals is at his most perfect on a moderate scale. The 
Tyman Oosdorp is not only a wonderful portrait, but it 
has an elegance and calligraphic beauty which are indeed 
rare. Seldom have such force, such directness, and such 
lovely tone been united. 

It would be easy to cite many other examples. 

That Hals was sometimes slap-dash, careless, and 
coarse cannot be denied; but few have shown such 
delicacy and refinement or a style which seems to spring 
so naturally from the subject-matter as Hals when his 
feelings were deeply engaged, while his freshness of hand¬ 
ling is so consistently brilliant in his best works that it is 
completely unobtrusive—so unobtrusive that we are apt 
to take it for granted. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 

1606 - 1669 

79. PORTRAIT OF DR EPHRAIM BU£N0. c, 1647. 
1\ X 6 . Wood. The late Dr F. Mannheimer, Amsterdam. 

80. PORTRAIT OF MACHTELD VAN DOORN. 
1634. 82 X 32. Baron Robert de Rothschild, Paris. 

81. A JEWISH RABBI, c. 1657, 

30 X 26. National Gallery, London. 

82. DETAIL: DANAfi (probably painted from Saskia). 

1636, 74 x 81. Hermitage, Leningrad. 

83. DETAIL: THE STAALMEESTERS. 1662. 

74 X 109^. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

84. DETAIL: SAMSON THREATENING HIS 
FATHER-IN-LAW. 1635? 

62 X 5H. Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 

When painters are talking together, sooner or later the 
name of Rembrandt enters the conversation. He is the 
one great master about whose greatness all are agreed. 
Those who admire such an artist as, let us say, Picasso, to 
the exclusion of much else, and those who in Hals and 
Velasquez see little but an extreme dexterity, unite in 


admiration of Rembrandt; and the man in the street, 
who may know little of painting, is also arrested by his 
works. 

This unanimity is the more remarkable since great 
executive skill is to-day often regarded wifii suspicion; and 
Rembrandt is among the most skilful artists who have 
ever lived. There is no resource of oil-painting of which 
he is not master, and his etchings are miraculous from the 
technical standpoint alone. 

He was accurate, using that word simply, in so far as 
proportions can be measured or relative degrees of light 
and shade ascertained. He did not distort. 

Moreover, though many of his pictures are most beau¬ 
tifully designed, it would be possible even in some of his 
greatest works to take pff or add a little to the top, sides 
or bottom without materially affecting the whole; while 
to tamper in such a way with one of Titian’s portraits, 
where so much depends on the majesty of the proportions, 
would irrevocably break the spell. This is to say that 
though design is a weapon in Rembrandt’s formidable 
armoury, it is not as a rule his decisive arm. 

This being so, what is his secret? It is indeed hard to 
put into words. 

First, his unparalleled equipment enabled him to do, 
or nearly to do, what he wanted; and what he wanted was 
to express with the utmost faithfulness what he saw—I 
insist upon saying ‘what he saw’, for we must not evade 
the issue, tempting as it is to hedge by saying ‘what he 
felt about what he saw’. 

Great artists fall into two main categories: those who 
like Masaccio and Mantegna invent symbols to corre¬ 
spond with an inner vision, and those others, far fewer 
than is commonly supposed, who believe that only 
through an absolute absorption in what the eye tells them 
can they hope to approach to an understanding of the 
mystery of life. Such an artist was Rembrandt. Most of 
us are blind and prejudiced and continually ‘making out 
a case*. The reality that we find in a head by Rembrandt 
we accept as authentic just as we accept it in one o 
Beethoven’s late quartets or in a song by Shakespeare. 

The rarest thing in the world is a normal and unpreju¬ 
diced man. Rembrandt had lived a full life and experi¬ 
enced the whole range of human emotion, and therefore 
was not for ever attempting, as so many painters dc^ to 
express himself, though what he saw and expressed is 

marvellously self-revealing. 

What is it that, groping for a better word, 
poetry in a painting by Rembrandt of a battere o 
man’s head, or by Chardin of a few pears? Can we say 
more than that it is our conviction that such a thing 
exists, that it has been completely seen, that we acrep 
the painter’s rendering as reality, and that this certainty 
gives us a feeling of exaltation? Only later comes our 


appreciation of the means which have brought this about, 
which arc beautiful because they are the only means 
which could have achieved that end, and infinitely varied 
and inventive because the end is never the same. 

The point I wish to make is that, considered singly, 
Rembrandt's brush marks are no more beautiful than is 
an isolated note of music. It is their utility, what they do 
to each other when placed side by side, which gives them 
what we call beauty. We are surprised at the strangeness 
of the patterns used; marks we are in the habit of con¬ 
sidering crude, acquire mysteriousness in their relation to 
other marks. The parallel with Beethoven's late quartets 
is a very close one. 

Much good painting is a compromise; pictures are 
'composed' and stated in varying degrees of verisimilitude. 
But I believe that the greatest art is the purest: the in¬ 
ventions of the great Italians on the one hand, and on the 
other the deep and profound research into appearance by 
such artists as Rembrandt, Chardin, and Velasquez. 
People speak glibly about ‘realistic’ art, often rightly 
decrying much that passes under the name, but to how 
few artists can such a term be justly applied! Many works 
called realistic are but caricatures of the reality of, and 
behind, appearance. Is not their vulgarity but a measure of 
their lack of even the rudiments of visual truth? 


GOYA Y LUCIENTES, 
FRANCISCO 

1746- 1828 

85. DETAIL: LA CONDESA DE FERNAN 
NONEZ, c. 1803. Full lengthy size unverified. Duque 
de Ferndn Nunez, Madrid. 

86. DON JOS£ MANUEL ROMERO. 

36 X 29|. Duque de Ansola, Madrid. 

87. JUAN MARTIN (EL GENERAL EMPECINADO). 
33 X 25i. Luis Navas. 

88. TIBURCIO P^REZ. 

40 X 31 f. Havemeyer Collection, New York. 

89. DR PERAL, 

36J X 24J. National Gallery, London. 

Goya started his career as a painter with extensive frescoes 
and numerous designs for tapestry for the Royal factories. 
He was much influenced by the works of Tiepolo, and his 
tapestry designs have their airy lightness and brilliance of 
colour; but instead of Tiepolo’s enviable though almost 


too easy grace, Goya's designs have a sort of ‘spikiness', 
and notwithstanding the occasional artificiality of their 
subjects, they show a reality of observation and have a 
‘bite' which one does not find in Tiepolo. In such a design 
as The Mannequin (a doll's figure being tossed in a 
blanket by four girls) something of the strange tempera¬ 
ment which is revealed in his later etchings, portraits, and 
aquatints is already evident. 

It was not till comparatively late in life that his talent 
for portraiture ap'peared; as has been stated in the note 
on Titian, Goya is Venetian in tradition, and he inherits 
the silveriness of his colour from Titian. 

There are many legends of his violence and outrageous¬ 
ness and of brawls and scandals, remarkable even in an 
age of extreme licence; but in spite of his cynicism and 
apparent contempt for the ordinary codes of loyalty and 
honour, Goya seems to have been a man of warm heart 
and enduring friendships. 

In 1789, soon after the accession of Charles IV, he was 
appointed ‘Pintor de Camara’, and in 1799 he was pro¬ 
moted to the position of first court painter. 

The most striking feature of his work is its spontaneity. 
There arc portraits, like Doha Isabel Cobos de Parcel in 
the National Gallery, which have been worked on a great 
deal, but more often, as in Dr Feral, the method seems 
to have been as follows: very thin paint is floated-on* 
and lightly modelled, the lights are added with touches of 
thicker paint, and then the darker accents are drawn into 
the still wet paint with a very fluid darkish umber, the 
head being completed in one sitting. The colour is based 
on black and umber, with a little light red and yellow 
ochre. Nothing could be more direct or apparently simple. 
The magical effect is produced by great sensitiveness of 
drawing and by the delicacy and sureness with which the 
restrained warm and cold colours arc contrasted. 

I hope these five portraits will suggest the extra¬ 
ordinary nature of Goya’s genius; even in reproduction 
their vitality blazes out. Goya is unique in combining so 
violent and explosive a temperament with so fastidious 
and delicate an execution. 

• This painting is on a wood panel, prepared a pale straw colour- 
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NOTE ON FRENCH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS 

If we contrast the best French eighteenth-century portrait painters with their English counter¬ 
parts, I think it will be seen that the French, while yielding nothing in charm, are able to give 
to even the most difficult subjects, such as a young and pretty girl, the finaUty and exactitude 
of sculpture. In other words their hold over drawing is more sure than ours, and they are able 
to carry it further. This is a great virtue, and one which very many French painters of this period 
possess. But it is a virtue for which a price is paid. 

Such wide-spread elegance and precision were made possible by the acceptance of a con¬ 
vention, and only seldom, and never in the more formal and elaborate portraits, do we find a 
fusion of colour and form. The colour is exquisitely chosen and is an adornment of the form, 
but it is not part of it. Thus, though no period of painting has produced so great a number of 
beautiful portraits, we find few which are great in the sense in which portraits by Rembrandt 
or Velasquez or Goya are great; for greatness in portraiture or indeed in any painting of this, 
the naturalistic, kind will only result when colour, drawing, and design are fused together, and 
it is to the romantic scenes of Watteau, and to the interiors—and above all to the pictures of 
still-life by Chardin—that we must turn to find this. Place Chardin*s Silver Jug or Pears from 
the Louvre next to as fine a portrait as the LargilUere or the Greuze which we reproduce, and 
the convention behind the portrait is apparent, and its colour, though enchanting, dies on the 
eye; but place the Chardin next to a Rembrandt or a Velasquez or a late Titian, and it will be 
seen that they speak the same language. 


LARGILLIERE, NICOLAS DE 

1656- 1746 

101, COMTE DE LA BRUY^RE, Present ownership 
uncertain, 32^ x 25^. 

This portrait is a typical and very fine example of 
eighteenth-century French portraiture, and illustrates 
well what I have written in ray prefatory note. The head 
is made not of flesh but of coloured marble, but how 
clearly and delicately it is carved, and what an extra¬ 
ordinary tour de force is the hair! 


WATTEAU, JEAN ANTOINE 

1684- 1721 

91. LA GAMME D’AMOUR. 

20 X 23\. National Gallery, London. 

92. DETAIL: PLEASURES OF THE BALL. 
19| X 24|. Dulwich Gallery, London, 


93. LE^ON D’AMOUR,* 

22i X 30|. Neues Palais, Potsdam, 

94. L’AMOUR PAISIBLE.* 

22| X 32f. Neues Palais, Potsdam. 

The poetry of Watteau is unanalysable. His is a complete 
vision; sadness and gaiety are inextricably intertwined, 
nor can we tell whether it is the golden light or the figures 
which move through it which affect our emotions most 
directly. We can examine, however, some of the means he 
employs. Nothing is vague; for all its dream-like quality 
Watteau’s world is hard and clear; look at the sharp folds 
of his draperies, the deep undercut of an ear, the clear 
change of plane in the fingers of a hand. The secret of his 
magical light must be sought in his draughtsmansWp; it 
is his great power of drawing which enables him to 
hammer each facet into so clear a shape, and it is from 
these, as his imagined light strikes them, that the gold^ 
sparks fly. As his clowns, his lovers, his bony-ankled, 
lascivious guitarists with their long predatory fingers 

* The present whereabouts of these two painting is 
and I have had to fall back on old reproductions. ro 

me much more like the pictures than the only f 

able. I cannot think of any more beautiful pictures by Watteau man 
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move together or draw apart, so the sparks of light blaze 
up, or dim, or are gradually quenched in caverns of 
darkness. 1$ it the figures themselves or the interweaving 
patterns of light, is it the words or the music by which 
we are most moved? I do not know. 

Even if studies did not exist for so many of his figures, 
we should know that they were portraits, so intense is 
their characterization, and each is transmuted without a 
trace of idealization into forms of unforgettable clarity; 
and it is by this clarity that wc are persuaded of the 
authenticity of his magical scenes. I can think of no 
parallel to this in painting (one might perhaps suggest 
Mozart in music), or of an instance where so over¬ 
whelming a feeling of romance is conveyed by one whose 
feet are so firmly planted on the earth. 

CHARDIN, 

JEAN-BAPTISTE-SIMEON 

1699 - 1779 

97. LE GARgON CABARETIER. 

174 X 14i. Hunterian Library^ Glasgow. 

98. THE MORNING TOILET. 

I84 X 15J. Nationalmuseuni, Stockholm. 

These two small pictures are beautiful examples of 
Chardin’s genre painting. Lovely as they are, particularly 
Le Garmon Cabaretier, it is, as I have indicated in my 
preliminary note, in his paintings of still-life that he rises 
to the supreme heights. Chardin is the poet of the eye, 
he shows us that we have only to look in order to see the 
grandeur in common things, and by his grasp of the 
essentials of colour he can make the humblest objects 
glow; he needs but a horse-chestnut cob set beside a 
tumbler of wine or a few scattered red and white currants 
to achieve a resonance that even Titian cannot surpass. 

AVED. 

JACQUES-ANDRE-JOSEPH 

1702 - 1766 

96. M. DE LAPORTE DE THEIL. 

50 X 38 J. M. Edward Kann^ Paris. 

It is odd how seldom one hears English artists speak of 
Aved. He seems to me a magnificent painter. How won¬ 
derfully drawn the head is, and what force of characteriza¬ 
tion! Such a portrait makes Largilliere, for all his grace, 
look artificial. 


GREUZE, JEAN-BAPTISTE 

1725- 1805 

95. LE COMTE D’ANGEVILLER (Charles Claude de 
Flabaul de Labillardcrie). 25^ x 21 i. Musie de Metz. 

Surely it is superficial to dismiss Greuze on the ground 
of ‘sentimentality*, and to assume that because you find 
the feeling he expresses distasteful, or even nauseating, it 
is therefore false and vitiates any gifts he may possess. 
Taste in sentiment varies. Greuze’s pictures of young 
girls, their lips slightly apart, their eyes moist with tears, 
and of widows sitting inconsolable and slightly decoUetees 
amidst the most exquisite bric-a-brac were admired a 
hundred years ago as much for the delicacy of their 
feeling as for their artistry. 

The question is not whether we like or dislike a par¬ 
ticular sentiment, but whether the strength with which it 
is held has been sufficient to force its holder to find forms 
in which to express it. The core of a work of art is the 
relation between feeling and the form which contains it. 
Greuze’s pictures, I think, have this core; and if we 
wish through our enjoyment of painting also to under¬ 
stand and share in another’s experience, it is this core 
we must study. 

I hope some at any rate who find it difficult to agree 
with me about the merit of much of his work may find a 
great deal to admire in this portrait—and he painted 
others equally fine; it seems to me to be clean and hard, 
penetrating and delicate. 


BOUCHER, FRANCOIS 

^ > 

1703 - 1770 

100, MME BOUCHER, 1743. 

21 J x 268. (^) Formerly David-Weill, Paris. 

Boucher and Fragonard! How much of the French 
eighteenth century these two names suggest—its lightness, 
its grace, its accomplishment. 

Boucher’s gift, great as it is, is of a less rare kind than 
Fragonard’s. His finest works are those done to please 
himself, such as his Intcricur de Famille and his portrait 
of Mme Boucher lying on a couch. How enchanting these 
are! The over-suavity that sometimes oppresses one in his 
goddesses and shepherds is entirely absent. One might 
wish that his success had been less overwhelming, and 
that he had had more leisure to paint pictures like these. 
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PERRONNEAU, JEAN-BAPTISTE 

1731 - 1783 

102 . PORTRAIT OF CAZOTTE. 

35 X 27. Mrs Meyer Sassoon, 

Perronneau also painted portraits equal in charm but 
more carefully considered than this. I was unable to ob¬ 
tain a photograph of the one I remember best—lady 
sitting with her hands in her lap, which was among the 
Masterpieces of French Painting in the Paris Exhibition 
of 1932. But this is an enchanting example of the less 
formal kind of eighteenth-century portrait. 


FRAGONARD, JEAN-HONORE 

1732-1806 

99. A YOUNG SCHOLAR. 

17 X 14|. Wallace Collection, London. 

I have said earlier that the characteristic of most French 
eighteenth-century portraits is a perfection based on an 
accepted convention, that in the main they are exquisite 
rather than profound, and that their colour is imposed 
by taste rather than discovered in their subject. Such 
small paintings as this by Fragonard are of a different 
kind, and are in the true tradition of great painting. The 
virtuosity and grace of Fragonard are staggering, but he 
could also look below the surface. He could rival, indeed 
outdo, most of his contemporaries within the accepted 
formula; had he been born in a different age or lived 
under different conditions, perhaps that side of his genius 
of which we get but occasional glimpses might have been 
fully developed. 

The special regard in which painters hold him is tinged 
with a feeling of affectionate indulgence as for an over- 
brilliant child debarred by its excess of gifts from com¬ 
plete fulfilment. 


DAVID, JACQUES-LOUIS 

1748- 1825 

90. PORTRAIT OF MME SERIZIAT WITH HER 
SON. Wood. 51^ X 57f, Louvre, Paris. 

I find it hard to understand the lack of enthusiasm with 
which the recent exhibition of David’s painting was 



generally received. ‘David was cold, he was uninspired, 
he was tyrannicaP—^this is the legend. At the Tate Gallery 
a large room was filled almost entirely with portraits. 
Does a study of these bear out this harsh verdict? Here 
is a case, it seems to me, where epithets carelessly applied 
have been so generally accepted as to make it positively 
bad form to look at the pictures themselves. If an artist 
has a head—^and even David’s detractors allow him this— 
may he not also have a heart, or is it to be assumed that 
self-control implies lack of inspiration? 

In his most interesting introduction to the Arts Council 
catalogue M. Rene Huyghe makes a statement which has 
not been sufficiently pondered: he says (and I have no 
doubt he has chapter and verse at hand) ‘Ingres loathed 
Rubens, but David—^and this is more curious—studied 
him eagerly’. David’s paintings bear witness to this—^but 
why should it be considered curious? Have those who 
disparage David as a colourist examined the colour— 
particularly the flesh colour—^in his portraits? David 
understood, as Rubens did, that colour in a face cannot 
be achieved by monochromatic modelling but only by 
understanding that the colour alters as each plane changes 
its direction to the light. Consider the exquisite—the 
completed —passages where Mme Recamier's shoulder 
and sleeve meet, or the hand and sleeve of Mme Chalgrin, 
and it will be seen that the transitions of colour depend 
for their beauty on an understanding of the interdepend¬ 
ence of warm and cold colour, just as they do in Rubens’s 
paintings. This is particularly clear in the flesh colour of 
David’s portraits of men. 

I do not suggest that David has the supreme delicacy 
of Rubens, but that he has learnt the same lesson from 
the same source. M. Huyghe is right to draw our attention 
again to what later artists, so pedantically placed in an 
opposing category, instinctively recognized. Look at a 
fine portrait by Delacroix, Courbet, or David, and com¬ 
pare them from the standpoint of the power of making an 
object such as a head, a piece of shirt, or a hand— where 
the local colour is prevailingly similar —appear luminous 
. . . and let us answer truthfully which has understood 
the painting of Rubens most profoundly, 

Rubens was a giant, he moved with ease where others 
floundered, but like a cat he walked delicately, picking his 
way; like all the greatest colourists his colour is silvery. 
He uses great trappings but he does not need them; who 
but Rubens could paint a bosom as he has done in the 
Munich picture of Helene Fourmeot holding up her son? 
Those who can understand such a feat will turn again 
with love and deep respect to analogous passages and 
there are analogous passages—in David. 

I have said nothing of the drawing of David or of the 
largeness of his design—even the carpers admit these 
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qualities—for I wished to draw attention to the qualities 
which are less frequently praised. Is the portrait repro¬ 
duced frigid or repressed? I find it full of warmth and 
sweetness. 

INGRES, 

JEAN-AUGUSTE-DOMINIQUE 

1780- 1867 

103. MONSIEUR PHILIBERT RIVIERE. 

46f X 391. Louvre, Paris. 

104. MADEMOISELLE RIVIERE. 

40 X 28. Louvre, Paris. 

Many admirable portraits have failed to satisfy those 
who commissioned them; but it is said that Ingres’s 
sitters were always satisfied, and when we look at his 
wonderful series of portraits, this is easy to believe! For 
they are not only marvellously drawn, but of a surpassing 
elegance. Among such an array of masterpieces it is hard 
to choose examples. Here are Monsieur and Mademoiselle 
Rivifere, both magnificent. For Mademoiselle Riviere I 
have always had an especial affection, as besides superb 
drawing and design it has great beauty of colour, and 
also a poetic quality of tone which is not often found in 
his work. 


DELACROIX, 

FERDINAND-VICTOR-EUGENE 

1798-1863 

106. PORTRAIT OF THE BARON SCHWITER. 

90J X 59. National Gallery, London. 

If this picture is compared with Lawrence’s portrait of 
Queen Charlotte (No. 124), how great is the difference! 

Here it is not the brilliance of the execution that we 
notice first, but rather how penetrating is the charac¬ 
terization and how expressive of the sitter’s personality 
are the pose and the romantic landscape setting. 

Everything in this picture is expressed with ease and 
precision: nothing is slipshod or forced. There are few 
portraits on this scale which unite so many beautiful 
qualities. 


COURBET, GUSTAVE 

1819-1877 

105. LA MlfeRE GRfiGOIRE, PORTRAIT OF MME 
ANDLER, 1849. 50J x 38, The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Courbet is deeply reverenced by artists, particularly, I am 
glad to say, by young artists, but by non-painters his 
work is often viewed with coldness, even with distaste. 
Why is this? Few are more direct or easy to understand 
than Courbet. What, then, is it in his work that painters 
admire so much and others frequently resent? I think it 
is this: good painters try, mostly in vain, to put into each 
picture ail that they have to say—they wish to be clear 
and to preclude others from tampering with their thought; 
and they detest the notion, so beloved of amateurs, that 
‘something’—preferably as much as possible—‘must be 
left to the imagination’. No wonder Courbet is either 
loved or hated! For he puts all he has on the plate and 
says, in effect, ‘take it or leave it’. The hungry fall grate¬ 
fully on it, the queasy of stomach turn aside. It has taken 
me long to come to the unwelcome conclusion that the 
complete work, the masterpiece, is often disliked, but I 
believe that a dispassionate survey of non-professional 
contemporary taste will bear this out. 

Courbet has much in common with Titian, he has the 
same vitality and grandeur of planning. His work is some¬ 
times coarse, but it is never weak. Like Titian, when he 
is deeply moved he has also a refinement unknown to 
lesser men, and his delicacy, which comes from super¬ 
abundance of strength, is untainted by ‘taste’. When his 
whole heart is behind the blow not only is it a heavy one, 
but the weapon with which he strikes has been ground, 
so as to cut its deepest, to the sharpest possible point. 


MANET, EDOUARD 

1832- 1883 

108. THE ARTIST’S PARENTS. 

43 X 35L Mme E. Rouart, Paris. 

This is an early—what Degas called a ‘prune-coloured’— 
Manet. It is unaffected by Impressionism. The photo¬ 
graph gives no hint of its sombre but beautiful colour, 
but it does exemplify the largeness of form and dignity 
of presentation which are a major part of Manet’s gift, 
and the insight into character which he showed where his 
affections or interest were deeply engaged. 
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DEGAS, 

EDGAR HILAIRE GERMAN 

1834-1917 

107. THE BELLELI FAMILY. 

101 X 80. Louwe^ Paris. - 

The simplicity and grandeur of this work are apparent. It 
is unmarred by any touch of ‘cleverness’, and displays, in 
my opinion, the finest side of Degas’s remarkable talent. 


CEZANNE, PAUL 

1839- 1906 

109. PORTRAIT OF M. BOYER. 

22 X 15^. Metropolitan Museuniy New York, 

110. PORTRAIT OF CfiZANNE’S FATHER. 

80 X 48. Collection Lecomte^ Paris. 

What has been said in the Preface about Cezanne is, I 
think, well illustrated by these two pictures. Each has a 
singular completeness, a rare perfection of balance. 

In the larger portrait of Cezanne^s Father this quality 
is maintained under the pressure of an extreme emphasis 
—an emphasis which only the finest of designs could so* 
triumphantly bear. 


VAN GOGH, VINCENT 

1853- 1890 


112. A ZOUAVE BUGLER 
25| X 21i. V. W. Van Gogh Esq. 

Among the many qualities for which Van Gogh has been 
praised, his power of suggesting the fullness of form by 
the use of an enclosing line has not, I think, been suffi¬ 
ciently dwelt on. 

The well-known portrait of Armand Roulin—a young 
man wearing a hat painted against a light background— 
owes little of its quality to modelling or to relief; its live¬ 
liness is almost entirely due to the vivacity and explicitness 
of the line. 

It may be argued, and I think justly, that such a work 
is on the border-line of painting. Van Gogh’s genius is 
apparent; the sudden sight of such a work is like contact 
with an electric spark; but does not the flash die down, 
is even such genius sufficient to keep it alive? Can so much 



sail be crammed on so lightly-ballasted a ship? It may be 
churlish to ask such questions, but when one goes from 
Van Gogh to Cezanne no doubts such as these exist.* 
His Zouave Bugler has the same great merits, and raises 
the same questions; but here too is amazing characteriza¬ 
tion, and the bold inventiveness of the figure against the 
strongly marked background is a motive from which 
many later painters (not least the English painter Gilman) 
have richly profited. 


GAUGUIN, PAUL 

1848 -1903 

111 . LES AIEUX DE TEHAMANO. 

Size unverified. Mme Daniel de Monfried. 

At his best^—^and in this portrait he is at his best— 
Gauguin is a great artist. How seldom in French painting 
do we encounter a comparable grandeur! Look at the 
Van Gogh portrait reproduced—indeed at any of his 
portraits—^how ‘thin’ they are in comparison, and in spite 
of the immense vivacity suggested by their Une, how flat! 

Some, but by no means all, of Gauguin’s Tahiti com¬ 
positions are over-simplified, and to my eye at least, over- 
decorative—^in the sense that the pattern is unduly two- 
dimensional—but what glorious exceptions there are 
where decoration, depth, poetic feeling, and a noble and 
complete conception of form are fused in wonderfully 
modulated colour. 

His painting Nevermore from Mr Courtauld’s collec¬ 
tion, now in the Tate Gallery, illustrates in the highest 
degree the combination of these great qualities. 

I would refer the reader to Sickert’s most moving 
tribute to Gauguin—it will be found on pages 149—50 of 
The Life and Opinions of Walter Richard Sickert by 
Robert Emmons, 1941. 


RENOIR, PIERRE AUGUSTE 

1841 - 1919 


113. JEUNES FILLES AU PIANO. 
451 X 35. Privately owned. 


There are few if any lovelier portraits of children than 
the Jeunes Filles au Piano. 


* Van Gogh’s letters throw much light on his aiins. 
imate verdict on his work may be, this re^rd of a life of rain - 
& single-mindcdriess End devotion to srt will ElwEys w 
;piration to other painters. 
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Renoir's sculptural sense is seldom more apparent; 
all the forms arc ample, certain, and complete, but he also 
gives in the fullest measure the surface quality of each; 
never was hair more soft, less lumpy, less generalized. 
Each tendril has its exact shape, and its texture as hair 
is expressed by a wonderful command of gradation; thick 
heavy lights arc struck into the glowing darks, and to the 
pattern of colour and form is added that of alternating 
thick and thin paint. 

Renoir was trained in his early life as a painter of 
porcelain, and the lessons then learnt he never forgot; 
witness the contrast of opacity and transparency which 
give this painting its bloom and glow. 


The artist painted this subject many times. I could not, 
alas, get a good photograph of the final version, which is 
the most beautiful of all. As one picture follows another, 
each sensitive refinement in pose strengthens the design 
by intensifying its sentiment. For instance, the childish 
action of the girl, sucking her finger as she stands gazing 
at the music, does not occur at all in two earlier versions, 
while another contains only the germ of this idea. 

Renoir is no theorist. Design for him is a means, not 
an end. In uniting such ease and loveliness to such 
grandeur and mass, he is both heir and equal of the great 
Venetians. 


NOTE ON THE CHARACTER OF ENGLISH ART 


When we reflect on the art of the different nations, certain distinctive characteristics come to 
mind. We think of the ^austerity’ of Byzantine art, of the ‘grandeur and nobility’ of the Italians, 
of the ‘earthy quality’ of the Flemings, of the ‘elegance and lucidity’ of the French, and so 
on , .. What, then, is the general character of English art? What term or terms would one use to 
distinguish it? I would say, I think, that it is a blending of imaginativeness and intimacy. 

Lest anyone should boggle at the first word, may I suggest that we are inclined to be over- 
modest about our artistic achievement? Have we not, over a length of time unequalled by any 
other race, produced a very great proportion of the finest and most imaginative poetry of the 
world? Do we not forget that from about a.d. 1000-1300 the English school of illumination was 
the finest in Europe, and that foreign princes who wished to bestow as gifts the most beautiful 
books came to England to get them ? 

In order to understand English art one must study its source. English art is Byzantine in 
root, the Byzantine tradition having found its way to Durham and thence to Winchester by way 
of Ireland. It is a very austere tradition. But the English genius is exuberant rather than austere, 
intimate rather than generalized; and so, when the noble tree of Byzantine art is transplanted 
to England, it not only bursts into a richer and more varied leaf but is soon twined round with 
honeysuckle, and haunted by many birds and beasts; and the hieratic quality which we find 
persisting right through this greatest period of English art is always combined with an intense 
naturalism—a naturalism which not only extends to birds and beasts and flowers, but in which 
angels and, still more, devils and monsters, are rendered with an equal intensity of conviction. 
It is difficult not to believe as one turns page after page that these artists drew, with few preli¬ 
minaries, straight from their imagination—so unstereotyped and vital are they.* 

This period of our art has been dwelt on, since it is the only one in which we can claim a 

truly great national school of painting. 

Now, these qualities which we have been considering, and which also run through our 
poetry and sculpture and architecture, belong rather to the heart than to the head: the rationality 
and intellectual curiosity of the Latin races are not widely-spread English characteristics. 


•The 
Herbert. 
c. 1284. 


reader is referred in particular to Mr W. Oakcshoti's Artists of th" Winchester Bibh\ 1945. and HJurtuttaieJ Xfunuscripts bj J. A. 
. 1911 ; andamongst the many beautiful English MSS in the British Museum to the marginal drawings in the Altonso Psalter, 
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The greatness of this art depended on the fervour of the emotion behind it, which was a 
compound of superstition and deep religious faith. As this ardour cools—^and it had cooled 
much by the time of Chaucer—our art enters into a gradual decline, and hereafter Frenchmen 
Flemings, and Italians reign in our stead. 

The intellectual excitement of the Renaissance was an inadequate stimulus to English 
painters. Charming work was done, as the Elizabethan miniatures we reproduce show; but 
however partial we may be, we cannot claim any considerable element of greatness for them. 

We seem to be proof, artistically speaking, against intellectual upheavals; and though in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we had some good painters, they did not contribute 
much that could be called specifically English. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the major issues which had periodically convulsed 
Europe had subsided, the religious wars had died down, and the more intolerable social abuses 
had been partially remedied. England in particular was ^sitting back’ and developing a highly 
civilized life, centring round the great country houses; an unpropitious time, one might think, 
for genius such as I believe the English possess to reassert itself in the art of painting, and yet 
it was not so. The country gentry, solidly established, wanted to have their belongings painted, 
their horses and houses, their children and themselves, and so the very qualities which had long 
been dormant were again called into play; for the love of intimately known things of the simplest 
character was as deeply and widely felt as the more fervent emotions of five hundred years before, 
and if the impulse to paint the rural scene was less intense than the earlier pre-occupation with 
the drama of the soul, it supplied sufficient motive power, sufficient release from an infertile 
intellectualism, to set free the old stream of fresh and spontaneous invention. It will be seen 
in these portraits how the delight in direct observation seems once more to find, almost un¬ 
consciously, an appropriate treatment for all the various parts of the picture. How ‘natural’ they 
are! How ‘naive’ almost, compared with much French painting; and dp not think that because 
I say our eighteenth-century painters are more ‘natural’ than, for instance, Boucher or Fragonard, 
I am belittling those exquisite artists. I wish to emphasize that, once again, we have an art we 
can call specifically English in the way our manuscripts are English—native, home-grown. 

It would not, I think, be claiming too much to say that one phase of modem painting, 
Impressionism, was the invention of Constable. Without him we might not have had the French 
Impressionists, or at any rate not till a later date. Once again the ‘unimaginative’ English were 
first in the field. 

I hope from what has been said and from the pictures we reproduce, it will be clear that 
we really have something of our own, and that directly we have forsaken the line of our natural 
genius, we have lost rather than gained. We are no good at absorbing theories. Let us admire 
the French and others, but not copy them. It is not necessary to go so far as Ingres, who, when 
his students passed a picture by Delacroix, said ‘Gentlemen, take off* your hats, but do not look 
at it’. Rather I would quote a remark of the living painter, de Segonzac, who, when he was at 
the Tate Gallery looking at the Slate Quarries by Crome (of whom, as a typical Frenchman, 
he had never heard), said to his English friend: ‘Why in the name of goodness, if you’ve got a 
painter like that, do your young artists copy us?’ Why indeed? 
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DEVIS, ARTHUR 


HOGARTH, WILLIAM 

1697 - 1764 

118. DETAIL: HOGARTH’S SERVANTS. 

241 X 29i, National Gallery, London, 

Hogarth was a Londoner. He was apprenticed to a silver- 
plate engraver at the age of fifteen, and three years later 
set up on his own; he taught himself engraving on copper, 
and for some years his chief employment was book- 
illustration. It was not until 1725 that he began to study 
painting in Sir John Thornhill's school. His first satirical 
series, A Harlot's Progress, appeared in 1731. 

He was a great playgoer, and his ‘subject’ pictures 
make one think at once of scenes on the stage. At the 
bemnning of his career he painted many ‘conversation 
pieces’, and may be said to have invented this form of 
portraiture. 

His greatest merit as a portrait painter is his unflinching 
straightforwardness—there is no flattery or ‘dressing-up’, 
no ‘ideal surroundings’; he is content with the plainest 
backgrounds and the simplest colour schemes. His por¬ 
traits have a peculiar interest in the way they are handled : 
juicy thick lights are squelched into semi-transparent 
half-tones, the shadows are transparent and very warm, 
but not thin; one is tempted to agree with M. Maroger 
that some medium known down to Hogarth’s day has 
disappeared—some glutinous vehicle which permitted 
‘fatness’ combined with transparency—one has only to 
look at similar passages in Reynolds or Gainsborough to 
see the difference. Hogarth’s painting, especially in the 
shadows, is physically richer than theirs, but if we look 
at the draperies of Veronese the same quality as Hogarth’s 
will be found. 

While he may rightly be regarded as the founder of the 
English School of painting, his handling and the clarity— 
sometimes almost doctrinaire—with which he divides his 
colours into warm and cold make one also think of him 
gratefully as an English link with the great Venetians. 

This ‘Venetian’ side of his genius is well illustrated in 
these portraits of his servants. Their largeness of style and 
freedom of handling are all the more striking when con¬ 
trasted with his subject pictures, which, full of interest 
and ingenuity as they are, are held together by a con¬ 
vention, and not, like each of the heads in this picture, 
by an unbreakable chain of visual truth. 


* Devis was a pupil of Pieter Tillemans; he exhibited from 176.^ 
to 1780 at the Free Society of Artists, but did not join the Royal 
Academy. Kitty Clive, the actress, was a great friend of Horace 


1711 - 1787 

115. HORACE WALPOLE PRESENTING KITTY 
CLIVE WITH A PIECE OF HONEYSUCKLE. 

28 X 36. The Lady Margaret Douglas. 

Devis, who all his life was a ‘provincial’*, and seldom or 
never exhibited in London, was little known to most con¬ 
temporary students of art until the Exhibition ‘The Arts 
of the Four Georges’, in the late Sir Philip Sassoon’s 
house in 1931; but since then his reputation has steadily 
advanced. That he possessed a great command of the 
human figure cannot be maintained. His pictures are 
small in size, but large in design, of a great refinement, and 
very beautiful in colour. Moreover, he has a quality which 
is uncommon in English artists—a creative sense of tone. 
His scenes are completely ‘enveloped’. He has a strong 
and very personal sense of light, and as in its gentle glow 
his landscape is unfolded, we are filled with a deep nos¬ 
talgia. 


GAINSBOROUGH, THOMAS, R.A. 

1727 -1788 

116. ROBERT ANDREWS AND HIS WIFE. 

27^ X 47, Mr G. IV. Andrews, 

121. BENJAMIN TRUMAN. 

93 X 59. Messrs Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton. 

There is no more beautiful English picture than Gains¬ 
borough’s portrait of Mr and Mrs Andrews. It has a 
freshness and sparkle, a naturalness and a feeling for the 
countryside, which Gainsborough himself never sur¬ 
passed. 

In essence, Gainsborough, unlike Reynolds and 
Hogarth, was a countryman. His inspiration comes 
straight from nature and is unadulterated by learning, 
and his exquisite calligraphy enables him to translate his 
feelings directly and effortlessly into paint. 

When he paints a portrait he looks at his sitter as he 
would look at a landscape, conscious of the quality of the 
light, observing his silks and satins as he would the foliage 
of a tree struck by the sun, or the sparkle of water; and it 
is only when he sees his subject as a suddenly revealed 


Walpole. He presented her with a house near Strawberry Hill. The 
view in the picture was probably taken from this house. 
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moment that he is able to paint a masterpiece. If a sitter 
bored him, he would do what he could with the face and 
the clothes—and nearly always there are passages of lovely 
painting—but the portrait does not live. He could only 
paint what he felt, and if that was little we realize it at 
once. It is in these early ‘conversation pieces* and pictures 
of his wife and children and in his landscapes that his 
genius puts forth its rarest flowers. 

When he was compelled by the needs of his family to 
become a portrait painter, and to leave Suffolk and 
settle first in Bath and later in London, he is said to have 
arranged ‘landscapes’ from lumps of coal illuminated by 
candles, and from this pitiful material to have tried to 
go on painting the landscapes he loved, but for which 
there was so small a demand. It is not surprising that, 
torn from his roots, he was unable to bring his early 
promise to the highest perfection; no English painter 
before or since has possessed greater gifts, or gifts which 
are more intrinsically English. 


REYNOLDS, SIR JOSHUA, P.R.A. 

1723 - 1792 

114. DR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

30 X 25. National Gallery^ London. 

It is the fashion of the moment to belittle Reynolds, but 
there are not many English portraits which possess the 
merits we find in this picture. Here is largeness, simplicity, 
and that rarest of qualities in English painting—weight. 
If the handling is not vivacious or the colour very exciting, 
is not this handsomely atoned for by the grandeur of the 
conception? 

Reynolds is at his finest when he is most serious, and 
for paintings like this I would willingly sacrifice many of 
his larger, and more ‘attractive’, portraits. 


STUBBS, GEORGE 

1724- 1806 

120. THE THIRD DUKE OF PORTLAND RIDING 
OUT ON A WHITE COB. 

38| X 481 . The Duke of Portland, Welbeck Abbey. 

No painter had a greater feeling for the English country¬ 
side than Stubbs, but in temperament Stubbs was unusual, 


I would almost say unique, among major Rnglfsh artists: 
he combined lyrical feeling with a detached ‘scientific* 
outlook. An example of the latter was his interest in the 
dissection of dead animals, and this interest was not con¬ 
fined to the horse, which he so lovingly painted, but he 
was equally ready to cut up almost anything and was 
even—so we are told—on one occasion discovered at 
midnight wheeling a dead tiger through the silent streets 
to his hideous mausoleum. We are reminded, by these 
most un-English proceedings, of Renaissance Italy, o'f 
Leonardo, and of Pisanello’s studies of hanged corpses. 
When we examine Stubbs’s paintings we can guess that 
he may owe much to these macabre pursuits. His extreme 
sensitiveness is controlled; there are no gaps or loose ends 
in his best pictures. Though his perfection is a chiselled 
one, his vision is not cold and his paintings are as warmly 
romantic as they are packed with knowledge, and even 
his homeliest scenes have a finality and repose that is very 
rare in English art. 


ZOFFANY, JOHANN, R.A, 

1733- 1810 

119. LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE AND HIS 
FAMILY. 39J X 49J. Lord Willoughby de Broke. 

Zoffany, by birth a Bohemian Jew, arrived in London 
about 1760 and remained in England for the rest of his 
life, except from 1773-1779, when he lived in Florence, 
and from 1783-1790 when he was in India. Like others 
of his gifted race, he assimilated to an astonishing degree 
the national character of his country of residence, and 
his immense output has left us a vivid impression of one 
side of English life. 

This picture is a scholarly and learned design, yet has 
an enchanting naturalness; such details as the tea-service 
are exquisitely painted. His skill is amazing, and it is real 
skill, not an evasion or a recipe. How much we should 
like to know just how he set to work! It is interesting to 
contrast him with Devis, who beside him is almost an 
amateur. If the two men are regarded strictly as portrait 
painters, one must allow Zoffany a great superiority in 
characterization; yet Devis has a poetry which Zoffany, 
for all his greater accomplishment, seldom attains, and a 
power of making his sometimes doll-like figures such 
are the poetic possibilities of tone—seem an integral part 
of their surroundings. With Zoffany the figures come 
first, and the background, though often beautiful, as it 
is in this work, and always of great interest, remains a 
background. 
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DOWNMAN, JOHN, A.R.A. 

1750- 1824 

117. SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY AND HIS 

SECRETARY {OR SON ?). 

30 X 25. National Gallery, London, 

The great charm of this painting is its extreme simplicity, 
its prim neatness and refinement. It is an outstanding 
example of how great a use can be made of a small talent. 
Nothing could be more unpretentious. It is wittily seen, 
carefully designed, and crisply and cleanly painted—an 
object-lesson in the combination of modesty and in¬ 
telligence, 

LAWRENCE, 

SIR THOMAS, P.R.A. 

1769- 1830 

124. QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

94 X 59 National Gallery, London. 

This surely is one of the most brilliant English ‘Royal 
Portraits’. It is dazzlingly fresh, and painted with a breath¬ 
taking assurance. It is seen sympathetically but not pro¬ 
foundly. This is an example of ‘composition’ rather than 
of ‘design’; for though the bigger shapes are pleasantly 
related, they are not closely welded, and do not possess 
the inevitability that is found in a truly great work. But 
how much there is to admire and to enjoy in this picture! 

STEVENS, ALFRED 

1818 - 1875 

123. MOTHER AND CHILD. 

25 X 30. Tate Gallery, London. 

It is strange to think that the painter of this portrait 
should have been so little employed, or that in an age, 
from the financial point of view, so golden for English 
artists, when large fortunes were being made by the most 
indifferent painters, he should have been neglected. 
Stevens was a real draughtsman, and it would appear that 
the English of his day who professed any interest in 
pictures disliked drawing, and viewed one of its few 
exponents with suspicion and distrust: for, while flocking 
to the studios of Millais and others, tliey left Stevens 
severely alone. 


WHISTLER, 

JAMES ABBOT McNEIL 

1834- 1903 

122. PORTRAIT OF MISS ALEXANDER. 

74 X 38. Tate Gallery, London. 

To look at such a picture as this is to be enchanted; one 
feels how exquisite, how delicate, how beautifully 
patterned; why then is this feeling followed so soon by. 
one of vague dissatisfaction? It is, 1 think, because 
Whistler stands only on the borderline of great painting. 
There is some essential thing of which he has too little. 

H is colour is silvery, but wliilc with such an artist as 
Goya the silvcriness is that of real silver—where smoky 
pools of umber are cut into by flashing lights—with 
Whistler everything is seen through a veil. He has a lovely 
envelopment of tone, comparable to Velasquez, but while 
Velasquez’s shapes are carved into each other, Whistler's 
are flattened and laid side by side. 

What, then, is the quality, the lack of which I am 
trying to indicate? In a word, guts. Whistler seeks not life 
but art. In spite of his devotion and all his rare and most 
personal gifts, the refinement he reaches is imposed by 
taste from nithouf, it is not a refinement like Velasquez's, 
found within the subject. This is the reason for our 
doubling. Whistler rings nearly, but not quite, true. May 
1 hasten to add that the criticism I am making is not of an 
absence of verisimilitude, but of a reduction in intensity 
which results from the undue closing together of tones 
and flattening of forms. A formal artist such as Mantegna 
has an intensity which, though different in kind, is 
analogous and at least equal to that of Velasquez. 

To put it vulgarly, the great artist goes the whole hog. 
This, Whistler never does. In face of so great a gift, it is 
churlish to cavil, and I hope what I have said will not 
make me seem ungrateful for the pleasure this picture has 
given me. 

Nevertheless, and at the risk of being misunderstood, I 
must state my conviction that the personal character of 
an artist N of account. For the painter there are many 
pitfalls, but the mortal sins are artistic egoism and worship 
of taste. Whatever his gifts no artist will be great who is 
not free from these weaknesses. The toping of Steen or of 
Hals doubtless interfered with their work, but it did not 
vitiate it. When Steen painted his girl at the harpsicord 
or Hals his gipsy, he was not thinking of himself, of his 
art or of his arrangements, but using every gift he 
possessed in a large and generous tribute to something 
outside himself. Only from the strong comes forth the 
sw'eetness that never cloys, and only those W'ho do not 
seek it achieve that ultimate refinement which lies like a 
bloom upon the greatest art. 
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PART II 


ENGLISH TWENTIETH-CENTURY PORTRAITS 



NOTE ON THE CHOICE OF PAINTINGS 


I HAVE not attempted to be representative. When asked to include some modern English 
portraits in this book I wrote down at once about thirty pictures which I remembered having 
greatly admired when I saw them, in some cases twenty-five years ago. There are beautiful 
pictures which for some reason I have remembered less clearly, and even more, doubtless, 
which I have not seen. 

At different times one admires different qualities in painting, and some of these pic¬ 
tures mean less to me now than when I first saw them. 

If this collection has any cohesion, it will be because I did not make a list of ‘good 
painters’, but stuck as closely as was possible to pictures which, for some quality, had 
remained in my mind. 


BROWN, FRED 

1851 - 1941 

126. PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER. 

36 X 26. Tate Gallery, London. 

This is the best of several portraits Professor Brown 
painted of himself. It is much worked on. To me it has 
a special interest. I think this is not only occasioned by 
my respect for Professor Brown and the gratitude I owe 
him for all that he did for me when I was a student, but 
rather because it is an outstanding example of the odd 
way in which intensity of intention can sometimes gradu¬ 
ally transform the physical quality of paint, and a pro¬ 
longed reiteration of effort bring about most unexpected 
results. He has bestowed infinite labour upon the head, 
and, with no thought but of trying to ‘get it right’, has 
placed one layer of paint over another. To me this gritty 
surface has the same sort of beauty as the worn bark of a 
tree, and the resources of black, white, yellow ochre, and 
light red—the only colours used—are so completely 
understood that when contrasted with the deep blue and 
gold of the background they produce an effect of baffling 
strangeness. 

Alas, the lower parts of the picture, in particular the 
waistcoat, are less satisfactory; if only he could have 
spent another six months on them we might have had a 
masterpiece! The head is an object lesson of the rewards 
that may be won by the entirely single-minded, and a 
triumphant confirmation of the simple truths Professor 
Brown spent so much of his life in trying to teach to 
others. 


STEER, PHILIP WILSON, O.M. 

I860 - 1942 

125. PORTRAIT OF MRS RAYNES. 

27 X 22. Tale Gallery, London. 

Steer is too narrowly described as a ‘landscape painter’. 
But so acute a sense of texture, and so sure a feeling for 
the exact distance in depth between one thing and another, 
are qualities which are rarely met with in the works of 
those who paint nothing but portraits. In this portrait of 
his old nurse and housekeeper. Steer has, I think, com¬ 
bined all his gifts, and the characterization is as pene¬ 
trating as the colour is lovely. 

Steer’s technical development is of exceptional interest. 
Of most good artists it is true to say that the handling in 
their earlier works is usually comparatively ‘tight’, and 


that it becomes ‘looser’ as they grow older. With Steer 
it is the reverse. In his earlier works he sometimes evades 
difficulties of drawing and relies on its beautiful qualities 
of paint and his unfaltering sense of tone to see him 
through. But as he grows older this partial solution no 
longer satisfies him, and he strives continually for greater 
exactitude and clearer definition. Here, for instance, the 
head is built up—though it gives such an impression of 
ease and largeness—by a series of minute touches of a 
pointed sable, and each brush-stroke is an act of drawing. 
The modesty and patience with which Steer gradually 
achieves in this way a greater intensity of expression in 
his paintings is all the more noticeable since in his water¬ 
colours we observe an ever-growing freedom and the 
certainty of an almost arbitrary calligraphy. But whether 
he seeks in his paintings a greater degree of realization 
or in his water-colours a more emphatic arabesque, the 
quality which is never sacrificed is tone. I think it is 
Steer’s perception of the interdependence of the colour of 
things, and his ability to communicate to us the simple 
delight which he takes in the discovery of a unifying 
principle, that gives to his vision the quality of poetry. 


SICKERT, WALTER RICHARD 

1860- 1942 

127. PORTRAIT OF VICTOR LECOUR. 

3U X 23}. City Art Gallery, ^fancflester. 

128. LITTLE RACHEL. 

24 X 20. Messrs Adams Bros., London. 

130. ENNUI. 60 X 44. Tate Gallery, London. 

No artist of our day has stuck to his guns more con¬ 
sistently, swerved less on account of fashion, or been 
more generous in his praise of neglected artists—for 
instance, his defence of Frith [bits of Frith) in The 
Burlington Magazine and his continuous admiration for 
Keene; these were no mere caprices, for the pattern in 
his seeming waywardness is now apparent. 

This view of Sickert as a serious artist now needs no 
emphasis, but many go too far and separate too sharply 
the ‘shockeur’ and the ‘pure painter’ elements in him. 
Let us thank God for such men as Sickert; for his pre¬ 
posterous, but always so becoming clothes; his odd top 
hat, red carpet slippers, and morning coat; his poacher’s 
outfits: or his even odder ‘quiet perfection’; hts alterna¬ 
tions of profuse hairiness and clipped head; and his 
sayings and writings, with their purpose not only to 
declare the truth (and in his most outrageous utterances 
there always is truth) but also to infuriate and astonish. 
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To say that all this was due only to his early experience 
as an actor seems to me not only plainly untrue but 
extremely ungracious. No one with Sickert’s brains and 
good looks and genius needs to play a part. 

This aspect, so inadequately suggested here, was, I am 
sure, apparent to aU who had the good fortune to be 
acquainted with him. His ‘panache’, his love of hearing 
the sabre ring on the ground, is not only an essential part 
of his character, but is implicit in his work—as implicit 
as the reverse of it is in Steer’s. Look at the way the head 
of Victor Lecour is stated. How defiant is the summariza¬ 
tion, how deliberately, in his certainty of its value, does 
he plank down that thick swipe of paint to the right of 
the moustache, or those on the top and on the lobe of the 
ear (one could multiply instances) as though to force 
us—and how readily we yield—to accept as beautiful so 
unexpected a quality. In his lovely colour one finds the 
same thing; sometimes a grey is ‘raised’ to lilac or shrill 
green, or taken right down to putty colour with almost 
pure black written across it to make it glow—as we see 
in many of his late evening pictures of Vienna and 
Dieppe. One is enchanted not only by the truthfulness of 
tone, but by the novelty, the ‘twist’ with which it is stated. 
This, I suggest, is Sickert’s peculiar contribution. But he 
never in his painting sacrifices his main aim—^the analysis 
and re-assemblage of tones—to an aphorism in paint. 

Sickert’s Ennuiy one of his most profound works, illus¬ 
trates both of the suggestions I am putting forward. The 
synthesis of tone is complete, the juxtapositions of colour 
which achieve it are as beautiful as they are surprising. 
Little Rachely which is a much earlier picture, is an 
excellent illustration of how single-minded Sickert could 
be. It is much worked-on, and painted I should guess—I 
have no evidence—from nature, and not, as is his more 
usual method, from drawings, but here his irrepressible 
‘take - it - or - leave - it - and - be - damned - to - you* breaks 
through as when, in spite of all his labour, the perfect 
tone for the right cheek is still not found and he scrawls 
in on top half a dozen strokes of cross-hatching which so 
unexpectedly do the trick! 


TONKS, HENRY 

1862- 1937 

132, AN EVENING IN THE VALE.* 

19| X 23. Tate Galleryy London. 

During his lifetime Tonks’s painting was not sufficiently 
widely appreciated, but to-day his reputation steadily 

* George Moore reading to Mrs St John Hutchinson. Tonks 
(standing by fireplace), Mr St John Hutchinson and Steer (asleep). 


grows, and it is increasingly realized bow remarkable, in 
particular, are the series of small ‘conversation pieces’ 
which he painted towards the end of his career. In these 
I think he succeeds in uniting his many gifts. How 
fascinating from many points of view is this picture—not 
least the rendering of the reaction of the hearers to the 
reader! The size of this painting is exactly right for its 
content, and in a small reproduction much of the quality 
of paint, which is one of its great distinctions, is almost 
lost. I think the beautiful painting of Mrs St John 
Hutchinson’s head is apparent, but that of the chair and 
other parts of the picture is not. 

DAME ETHEL WALKER, 
D.B.E., A.R.A. 

b. 1867 

142. GIRL WITH DARK HAIR. 

24 X 20. Mr Edward Le Bosy A.R.A. 

145. JEAN WERNER LAURIE. 

24 X 20, Tate Gallery, London. 

There are three principal motifs in Dame Ethel Walker’s 
work; flowers, young girls, and the sea. These motifs, so 
poetically combined in her large decoration Nausicaay* 
she has also treated separately with perhaps more con¬ 
sistent success than any other recent English painter. It is 
strange indeed that she should not have been asked 
more often to paint portraits, particularly portraits of 
young girls—and this is even stranger when we remember 
that to her other gifts is added that of speed—a quality 
so prized by all sitters and particularly by the young! 

Her method is briefly as follows. She makes a drawing 
in charcoal on a white canvas, re-affirming the most 
important lines with a rigger brush dipped in a dark colour 
diluted with turpentine. When this is dry she paints the 
background first, making a careful comparison of each 
change in its colour. Then she paints the face and the 
clothes against the background. The paint is put on with 
a hog brush, thickly and without medium, and she places 
each stroke as exactly in place as she can, hoping not to 
have to retouch it. Where a correction in drawing is 
necessary—as, for instance, in No. 142 in the shape of the 

hair_she cuts it down with the colour which lies next to 

it. Her painting is direct and emphatic. The colour of ffie 
background and the clothes ‘makes’, to a large extent, the 
beautiful colour of the head. She never treats the back¬ 
ground as a neutral thing to be ‘put on’ when the hea 

* In the Tate Gallery. 
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is done. She is not afraid of grey, and has no preconceived 

idea of the cotour a face ‘should’ be. 

The fact that the dra\ving has been to a large extent 
fixed previously—she draws the background as well as 
the head—allows her great freedom, and often she is able 
to complete a portrait with very few corrections. Dame 
Ethel Walker’s painting is an example of the triumph of 
the larger truths; she makes no attempt at ‘prettIness’, 
no effort to give the feeling of youth by ‘softness’, but 
expresses both beauty and youth by the broad verity of her 
statements and the spirit and assurance with which she 
makes them. No artist is less mechanical than she, or relies 
more wholeheartedly on inspiration to fuse her poetic 
feeling about what she is painting with the form she gives 

to it. 

I would like, however, to draw the attention—especially 
of women students—to two things which have contributed 
more than is supposed to her ever-continuing vitality. 
They are simple; good food and exercise. The latter is 
forced on the attention of her many friends, for amidst 
the continuous clamour of her dogs she may be seen 
being pulled along the embankment in all weathers. 
Though she eats her luncheon when it suits her work, 
this is no women-student’s oddment snatched together 
anyhow, but a proper meal with baked apple and rice 
pudding to finish it. Often—before the war—I have come 
in at 3 p.m. or later, and there it all is! On few docs 
the ‘divine madness’ descend more frequently than on 
Dame Ethel Walker, but it is to her uncommon sense that 
we owe at least the quantity of her enchanting pictures. 


ROTHENSTEIN, SIR WILLIAM 

1872- 1945 

146. BARNETT FREEDMAN. 

30 X 20. Tate Gallery, London. 

Sir William Rothenstein sought to combine austerity of 
design and unflinching research into drawing with radi¬ 
ance of tone. At this almost superhuman task he laboured 
unceasingly. Sitting followed sitting, and not always is 
this most honourable labour unapparent. But in certain 
landscapes, and in portraits like this one of Barnett 
Freedman, his arduous struggle gains its reward. There 
is no trace of the immense effort expended, colour and 
drawing are fused, and the strong and clear-cut forms 
hover in a silvery light. 

Many of Sir William Rothenstein’s early works—par¬ 
ticularly his pastel studies of Verlaine and the charming 
small painting of his wife bathing his eldest son—show 
that he possessed both ease and grace; it is a proof of his 


largeness of spirit that he did not hesitate to lay aside a 
gift which many would envy, when it conflicted, as he 
thought, with the relentless pursuit of what he believed 
to be an ultimate reality. This pursuit was almost con¬ 
tinuous and he was never content; but his best pictures, 

I believe, will outlive fashion, will remain undated, and 
can hang with honour in any company. 

GILMAN, HAROLD 

1878- 1919 

149. MRS MOUNTER AT BREAKFAST. 

231 X 15J. Tate Gallery, London. 

150. PORTRAIT OF A GIRL. 

24 X 20. Edward Le Bos, Esq., A.R.A. 

Gilman’s death at the age of forty-one was one of the 
greatest losses that English painting has sustained, Gilman 
had, almost to excess, the virtue of single-mindedness; he 
was convinced he had found the only way to paint; he 
never deviated from his chosen path, but continued on it 
painting better and better. The debt he owed to Van Gogh 
was early discharged. The paintings of Van Gogh are held 
together by line and his sense of the silhouette, those of 
Gilman by tone. Gilman took from Van Gogh the inten¬ 
sity of his palette, but he used it quite differently; he seeks 
not contrast in colour, but harmony of colour, and to 
build from colour a luminous atmosphere. The remark¬ 
able thing about his achievement is that he was able to 
do this while employing so greatly heightened a key; for 
it is truth of relation, not brightness of colour, that gives 
distinction to his pictures. His paint is thick, positive, and 
seldom 'broken*. The reproduction of his Portrait of a 
Girl exaggerates the roughness of the impasto, but illus¬ 
trates his method; the very frankness with which layer 
after layer is slapped on gives an unexpected handsome¬ 
ness and a sort of enamel-like quality to his burning 
colour. This technical attitude is also, I think, indicative 
of his Puritanism of character: as who should say not 
only ‘the right will triumph’ but also ‘it will shine in the 
face of the Lord’. 

The portrait of Mrs Mounter shows Gilman’s large¬ 
ness of vision and his power of combining pattern and 
depth. 

The influence on his contemporaries,* both of his work, 
and of his unbending uprightness of character, was very 
great. Such aloofness matched with great intensity of 
feeling is rare in English painting. 

* The considerable and wholly benedceiU influence he had on 
Sicken, to name only one ariist, is e%on now insufllcicntly recog- 
ni/cd, though no one was more generous in praise of Gilman than 
Skken himself. 
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GWEN JOHN 

1876- 1939 

131. SELF-PORTRAIT. 

30 X 22. Mr Augustus John, 0,M., R.A. 

134. A LADY READING. 

16 X 10. Tate Gallery, London. 

135. LA M£RE POUSSEPIN. 

23 i X 14^. Mr Hugo Pitman. 

136. PORTRAIT OF A LADY IN A HAT. 

20 X 17. Lieut.-Colonel F. D. Samuel, D.S.O. 

I would rather possess the Self-Portrait than any other 
modern English portrait. It has grandeur, delicacy, most 
beautiful colour and, above all, intensity. If the reader 
will turn back and look at the man’s head in Van Eyck’s 
Arnolfini and His Wife (No. 12), he will, I think, realize 
that Gwen John’s painting has a similar kind of intensity. 
This quality, so uncommon in English painting, she 
retained all her life, and it was present in everything 
she did. 

As she grew older a greater and greater simplification 
took place, and never, as is the case with so many artists, 
was a greater breadth paid for by any loss in this the 
most precious of all qualities. 

The portrait of a nun is a masterpiece. Here we feel in 
the highest degree both the impartiality of her search for 
visual truth and the warmth with which she regards her 
sitter—a warmth in no way diminished by her acute 
observation of human oddity. 

In her early pictures—such as the Self-Portrait and 
A Lady Reading —the paint is thin and fairly fluid, and 
as she repaints she gradually and very delicately corrects, 
till the maximum pressure she seeks to impose is reached. 

In her later works her method is different; the approach 
is direct, the paint is thick, and she seldom repaints. If 
she is not satisfied she does another version. Her draughts¬ 
manship is sure, and her sensitiveness to tone is so great 
that it enables her to keep her colours very simple and 
very close together—this in effect gives a sense of grandeur 
to her smallest pictures—while her colours, however pale, 
always have body to them, and their reaction to one 
another is strong because it is true. Among these sim¬ 
plified tones she places a very few, very carefully chosen 
accents. They are crisp and clear; each touch comes 
straight from the heart, yet each is packed with know¬ 
ledge. Look at the accents by which the drawing of the 
nose in the nun, or of the hands in The Lady in a Hat, 
is given; how much these simple marks express! Note, 
also, how the change of scale gives richness to the simple 
masses, while their simplicity in turn redirects our atten¬ 
tion to the points where her quiet drama culminates. 


This, in brief, is her method, but the essence of her art 
and that which gives, it its unique value, is that in her 
absorption in painting somebody else she should uncon¬ 
sciously give us so clear a portrait of herself. For who 
can look at even the slightest of her drawings and not 
realize the nobility of her nature? We seldom experience 
the quality of extreme goodness, but when we do so there 
is no mistaking it; its proof, its seal of authenticity, is 
that this hei^tened vision has occasioned such rare har¬ 
monies and has shown us with such convincing actuality 
a world of which we know so little. 


JOHN, AUGUSTUS, O.M., R.A. 

b. 1878 

133. PORTRAIT OF AN OLD LADY. 

26| X 21J. Tate Gallery, London. 

137. A CANADIAN SOLDIER. 

28 i X 20|. Tate Gallery. London. 

138. AMINTA. 

19^ X 12^. The Rt Hon Vincent Massey. 

140. PORTRAIT OF SIGNORINA ESTELLA 
DOLORES CERUTTI. 

36 X 28, City Art Gallery, Manchester. 

143. TRELAWNY DAYRELL REED. 

24 X 15^. Messrs. Scott and Fowles, New York. 

These five portraits speak for themselves. Each of its kind 
is unequalled by that of any other living English artist. 
Also they illustrate Mr John’s development, and it is of 
his development that I would speak; there are those who 
in their admiration for such early works as his Portrait 
of an Old Lady, ‘Dayrell Reed’, and ‘Signorina Cerutti’— 
and few I think can admire them more than I do—some¬ 
times sigh, saying, ‘Oh, if John had only gone on like 
that!’ With such great technical resources, he was able, 
when keeping within the bounds of his convention, again 
and again to ‘bring it off’. It is comparatively easy to be a 
brilliant young artist improving a strong vision within a 
narrow field; it is only the potentially great artist who is 
willing to throw this success aside. But one measure of 
Mr John’s stature is that he was not content to keep 
within a convention, however good, and has ever tried to 
find a fuller and richer means of expression. That he 
should, in his later work, less often completely succeed 
in this is not to be wondered at, for it is infinitely harder 
to see a head as a balance of masses held together by 
their impact on one another than as a series of separate 
definitions. This, in his later work, has been Mr John’s 
preoccupation. Moreover, great as is the skill displayed 
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in such a beautiful portrait as Signorina Cerufti, the skill 
concealed in his Aminta and in such works as his Joseph 
//o/ic—which is not reproduced here but may be studied 
in the Tate Gallery—is much greater still. This consistent 
wailing after early work angers me. It is the old story. One 
remembers that it was the very people who applauded 
Rembrandt and Hals (and rightly) on their first appear¬ 
ance, who, when they began in their maturity to paint 
their finest pictures, only remarked how they had gone off. 

The difficulties of the task Mr John has set himself 
are immense. His natural tendency is, 1 think, towards 
lyricism, but he has continually sought a greater depth 
for its expression. In some of his larger portraits he has 
returned a hundred times to the charge; inspiration is 
seldom constant, and the last stage of the picture has not 
always been the best; but if he had not the discipline of 
these fierce and sometimes losing battles behind him, he 
would not have been able on occasion to project his 
vision so magically and with such apparent ease. I think 
the intensity of the effort Mr John makes is not sufficiently 

recognized. 

Almost alone among those who are called on to depict 
the 'great’, Mr John treats millionaires and models alike. 
There are no concessions; every risk is taken. How admir¬ 
able this is, what an example to other artists, and how 
good for the sitters! Mr John should be honoured for his 
failures as well as for his successes, for the same courage¬ 
ous and generous impulse lies behind both. 


KELLY, SIR GERALD, R.A. 

b. 1879 

129. MRS HARRISON. 67 x 291. MttnUipai Gallery 
of Modern Art^ Parnell Square, Dublin. 

This portrait was painted when Sir Gerald was twenty-five 
years old. I first saw it a great many years ago and have 
continued to admire it. Sir Gerald himself is worried by 
the over-great length of the legs, but this error, though 
it exists, does not bother me. If 1 were to make a criticism 
it would be that the pattern on the carpet is a little too 
small in scale, and, moreover, serves to draw attention 
unduly to the fault in proportion. But the delicacy, the 
sense of character, and the sensitiveness with which the 
portrait is painted, far outweigh such minor criticism, and 
it is only too seldom at the present day that so young an 
artist paints so fine a portrait. 


RUTHERSTON,ALBERT 

b. 1881 

141. PORTRAIT OF SPENCER GORE. 

174 X I4;i. National Portrait Gallery, London. 

In my Preface I have suggested that artists might be more 
frequently commissioned to paint small and unelaboratc 
portraits. There must be many occasions when not only is 
the available wall space small, but, since the time that can 
be devoted to sittings is limited, speed is essential. Mr 
Rutherston's portrait of Spencer Gore seems to me a 
model example of such a portrait: it is sharply charac¬ 
terized and simply and beautifully painted, and moreover, 

it was executed very rapidly. 

How fascinating a series of paintings on this scale, or 
even smaller, depicting the distinguished members of a 
club, the trustees or old servants of a continuing institu¬ 
tion, or the masters of a school, would prove to succeeding 
generations! Why is this so seldom, if ever, done? Hung 
in groups, or spaced along corridors, besides their in¬ 
herent interest they could be made to fulfil great and very 
various decorative purposes. 


LEWIS, WYNDHAM 

b. 1884 

147. PORTRAIT OF EDITH SlTWEl.L. 

34 X 44. Tate Gallery, London. 

148. PORTRAIT OF T. S. ELIOT. 

57 X 33. Durban Municipal Art Gallery. 

There is no space here to do more than state that even 
now the so different approaches of the ‘formal’ and the 
‘naturalistic’ artist are confused.* For how else can we 
account for the rejection by the Royal Academy of Mr 
Wyndham Lewis’s admirable portrait of Mr T. S. Eliot? 
In the case of a portrait the business of the formal artist 
is to invent and to fit together logically such forms as 
express the character of the sitter. This Mr Lewis does, 
moreover with forms which are never dead but always 
subtle and springy—look for instance at the vivacity with 
which in the portrait of Mr T. S. Eliot the neck shoots 
out from the collar, and the crispness and logic with 
which the clothes are expressed. Can it be that this 
picture was objected to precisely because the forms were 
not copied but were invented? Yet if the work of a good 

* This suhjct:l is discussed in A H'uy of Looking at Pictures by 
the present writer, 1947. 
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formal artist of the past^—such as Crivelli—is examined,* 
it will be seen that the sense of life being recaptured is 
given by the speed and exactitude with which forms fit 
into and flow out from each other, and by the feeling that 
something inevitable has imposed these variations, and 
not by whether the ‘anatomy’ of each form corresponds 
more or less closely with that of nature. 

The portrait of Miss Edith Sitwell is perhaps an even 
finer achievement. A subtle reading of character has 
occasioned a most arresting design, and the colour is of 
exceptional beauty. 

I find Mr Wyndham Lewis’s almost metallic clear- 
cutness extremely exhilarating, and though I can see that 
others may not get as much pleasure as 1 do from his 
pictures, or may think that I overrate his imaginative 
qualities, I find it very hard to understand that anyone 
should deny his ability to create form, and to express his 
creation in paint. 

LAMB, HENRY, R.A, 

b. 1885 

139. JOHN KENNEDY. 

12 X 10. Mr George Kennedyy London. 

I am much indebted to Mr Lamb for allowing me to 
reproduce this very beautiful portrait. It was painted a 
long time ago, and since most artists would wish to be 
represented by their later rather than their earlier work, 

I am doubly grateful to him. Mr Lamb’s talent as he has 
grown older has increased both in power and in plasticity, 
and few portrait painters have shown such an acute 
psychological insight into the character of their sitters. 
This I fully recognize, and that I should still prefer an 
early work is, 1 suspect, due to my seeking some element 
of balance between colour and tone that, to my loss, I am 
unable to find so fully in the later pictures. Here the colour, 
perhaps because it is more restricted, is to me entirely 
satisfactory, and I am able to enjoy without any reserve 
the extreme sensitiveness of Mr Lamb’s perception and 
his strong and delicate draughtsmanship. 

GRANT, DUNCAN 

b. 1885 

152. PORTRAIT OF VANESSA BELL. 

40 X 24. Tate Gallery^ London. 

* The Madonna and Child Enthroned in the National Gallery—a 
detail of which is illustrated in Sir Kenneth Clark's vbook of 
'Details’ (pi. 14), is a good example for comparison. 


154. MISS HOLLAND. 

34 X 29. In the possession of the Art^t, 

It is a reproach to our public galleries that Mr Duncan 
Grant’s portrait of Miss Holland should still remain in 
his possession. There are not many modem portraits 
which face so many of the problems of painting, let alone 
find solutions to them. 

Here there is an excellent design, full of movement, 
but the movement is not, one feels, an arbitrary addition 
—^it is a vehicle for the exact expression of the chief 
characteristics of the model. The colour is based on truth 
of relation, but it is also highly personal, and though his 
picture is rich in detail—^in the contrast of the complex 
and the simple—the detail is never petty. Above all, Mr 
Grant has not flinched from using the full range of tone. 
It is a powerful as well as a beautiful painting. 

He would not wish me to say that nowhere is there a 
break in the web of colour or that every difficulty of 
drawing has been overcome. But I should like to say that 
in this fine work Mr Grant sets many of us an example. 
His gift for decoration, his ease and his charm, have been 
greatly praised, so greatly that only an artist of high 
integrity would have persisted, in face of protests from 
some old admirers, in following a much more arduous 
path. 

In his portrait of Mrs Vanessa Bell he combines with 
great success his decorative gifts with his sense of actuality. 
I admire this work greatly, but the very absence of any 
compromise makes his portrait of Miss Holland in my 
view a still rarer achievement. 


GUEVARA, ALVARO 

b. 1892 

144. PORTRAIT OF MISS SITWELL, EDITOR 
OF ‘WHEELS’. 72 X 48. Tate Gallery, London. 

This very large and brilliantly-executed painting misses 
by a hair’s breadth being a masterpiece. Those who had 
the good luck to know Miss Sitwell and her poetry at the 
time this picture was being painted will recognize Mr 
Guevara’s great insight—indeed, the outward aspect he 
has chosen to present seems in beautiful accord with that 
side of her poetic genius which was then most clear to us. 
A reproduction can give little impression of the daring 
and brilliance of the setting from which the green dress 
shines out with multicoloured accents like the wings of 
a dragon-fly. 

While understanding the necessity of clarifying the 
perspective, I find the change-over in texture of the door, 
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wall, and floor on the right too sudden; for the har¬ 
monizing element in the dazzling colour is its flicker, and 
the contrast of the relatively plain {in my view over-plain) 
lilac-white of the door and the deep purple-blue of the 
floor seems to me too powerful; and as the units are so 
large, it is disturbing. 

1 may well be wrong in this criticism, but I do not 
think I am wrong in saying that this is one of the most 
remarkable of modern portraits. 

It is tragic that the equally large, and, as far as my 
recollection serves, even more original painting of Mrs 
Rosa Lewis illuminated by fire-light,* together with much 
other work of this period, should have been destroyed 
during the blitz. 


GERTLER, MARK 

1892- 1939 

158. THE ARTIST'S MOTHER. 

26 X 22. Tate Gallery, London. 

Gertler’s early death was a great loss to English painting. 
Few artists were more widely respected. Even those who 
regretted the direction of his later work were never in 
doubt of his seriousness or of his rare gifts. 

From the very beginning of his career Gertler had an 
extraordinary power of drawing. This is well illustrated 
in the portrait of his mother, which also has grandeur of 
conception and psychological insight. The colour, though 
harsh, is in complete harmony with the emphatic drawing. 
Later, I feel, he strove to make colour do too much of 
the work, and his drawing became more formalized. For 
this reason, I find his Servant 6iW,t much as I admire it, 
less satisfactory; as he grew older he placed a greater and 
greater emphasis on colour, unwisely, I think, for there 
his touch was less sure. 

Not the least tragic factor in Gertler's tragic life was 
the accident of the age to which he was born. Had he 
lived at a time of a more settled tradition in painting and 
escaped the distraction of aesthetic turmoil, he would 
have been not only a remarkable but a very great artist. 


* If any reader should possess a photograph of this picture 1 
should be very grateful if he would communicate with me. 

t Also in the Tate Gallery, 


LOWINSKY, THOMAS E. 

1892-1947 

156. MISS BRADY. 16^ x 13. Carlisle Art Gallery. 

157. MISS AVRIL TURNER. 

I7s X 13. Ashniolean Museum, O.xford. 

A friend, glancing at these reproductions, expressed sur¬ 
prise at the inclusion of Mr Lewinsky’s portraits ‘as they 
seemed so different from the other modern paintings’. I 
resisted the tempting and obvious reply, and suggested 
that he should look again at Van der Weyden or Dirk 
Bouts; for the fact that most portrait painters have 
followed the Venetian tradition does not make an earlier 
tradition less valid, nor is it, when it is thoroughly 
assimilated, less likely to produce new and original works 
of art. 

Those who are familiar with Mr Lowinsky’s early 
imaginative paintings—of which Venus at the Bottom of 
the Sea in the Tate Gallery is so beautiful an example- 
may have noted that Mr Lowinsky in his execution and 
in the sort of forms he employs—particularly his use of 
small objects, sca-shells, broken fragments of stone and 
so on, as an enrichment of plain surface—anticipates by 
many years the work of the ‘surrealist’ painters. This is 
insufficiently admitted.t Further, his originality is ren¬ 
dered more striking if we remember the period in which 
these pictures were painted—the period of Steer- 
McEvoy—the New English Art Club and Impressionism 
—and more so still if we bear in mind that the chief 
exponents of English Impressionism were among Mr 
Lowinsky’s personal friends. Though no one could be 
less of an Impressionist than he, it is remarkable that, 
despite his preoccupation with design, his frank ‘literary 
interest, and his love of intensely realized detail, he should 
nevertheless be able to maintain a general unity of tone— 
though this tone is not of a realistic kind. 

To combine two such usually divergent views is rare. 
But 1 tliink it is even less often that we find an artist with 
such uncommon gifts who can, as he grows older, also 
bring them to bear on natural objects—on living people 
and on landscape. There is no break in his work; his 
vision of the imaginary world and of the actual is funda¬ 
mentally the same, and it is stated in analogous terms; 
it has developed and deepened, but it has not changed. 
Mr Lowinsky’s work is distinguished by a very personal 
sense of design, by a delicate and distinguished choice of 
colour, and by intensity of drawing: and it is, above all. 

i As far as I know, it has only once been commented on in print — 
by Sir William Rothensicin in Sim v Fifty: Men ami Memories 1932- 
1938, 1939. 
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this last quality which makes his portrait of Miss Brady 
so memorable a work. 

Since I wrote the above Mr Lowinsky has died. His 
last painting, which fortunately he was able to complete, 
was a large landscape. It is, I think, his best work, and 
makes one realize even more fuUy the loss English paint¬ 
ing has sustained. 

SPENCER, STANLEY 

b. 1892 

155. SELF-PORTRAIT, 1913. 

29 X 24. Sir Edward Marshy K.C,V,0, 

This head is an example of the great effect which can be 
achieved by sheer modelling. The colour is unremarkable 
and the design completely simple. The only eccentricity 
is in the scale of the head, which is much over life-size— 
an eccentricity which is completely justified in that it 
allows Mr Spencer plenty of room to employ his extra¬ 
ordinary power of modelling. This portrait is academic 
in the best sense of that abused word—^yet few portraits 
are more arresting. It disposes of the myth that we cannot 
be completely won by this most ‘old-fashioned’ means, 
when passionate conviction is expressed with complete 
whole-heartedness backed by the necessary skill. 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM 

b, 1895 

153. SELF-PORTRAIT. 

23 i X 19|. Tate Gallery^ London. 

How one wishes one drew as well as Mr Roberts! The 
much-simplified forms are fitted together with an admir¬ 
able logic. In this portrait the simphflcation intensifies the 
difference between each shape, it is a distillation not an 
applied formula. 

LE BAS, EDWARD, A.R.A. 

b. 1905 

160. A BOY’S HEAD, 

14 X 10. National Museum of Wales. 

Mr Le Bas possesses most enviable gifts; questions of 
proportion and scale, so worrying to many of us, are no 


obstacle to him; he is a natural painter and we readily 
respond to his ease and to the pleasure which he so 
obviously takes in painting. I have chosen this charming 
portrait, painted while he was still a student, rather than 
one of his more recent and better-known works, as it 
shows, very clearly, a side of his gift which is too much 
taken for granted: that is, his power of drawing. The 
drawing of the mouth in this portrait is an excellent 
example of his delicacy and exactitude. It is this under¬ 
lying ability to draw which distinguishes his work and 
allows him to tackle successfully such varied and such 
difficult subjects. 


PASMORE, VICTOR 

6. 1908 

151. THE JEWISH MODEL. 20 X 16. Mr Angus Wilson. 

One feels that Mr Pasmore had a very definite idea about 
his model before he began to paint this picture, and its 
great merit, to my mind, is that he has not in its execution 
lost sight of his first intention. There are certain short¬ 
comings, but these are far more than made up for 
by the psychological understanding, the freshness and 
vivacity of the handling, and the beautiful colour. 


COLDSTREAM, WILLIAM 

b. 1908 

163. MRS S. G, H. BURGER. 

31 X 22. Mr S. G. H. Burger, London. 

Mr Coldstream possesses two outstanding gifts; intensity 
of drawing, and the ability to place everything that he 
paints on his canvas in such a way as to make it look 
large and grand. This last quality is very rare today. 

Up till now he has not exploited the full resources of 
painting; the quiet colour he uses is often beautiful, but 
it is added to the drawing and is not part of it, and he 
has only begun to explore the possibilities of ^ 

means of intensifying characterization and of adding 
depth and mystery to colour. If he can continue this 
research and so add resonance to his integrity of^vision 
and large feeling for design he may reach great heights. 
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MOYNIHAN, RODRIGO, A.R.A. 

b, 1910 

162> PRIVATE CLARK, A,T.S. 

18 X 14. Tate Gallery, London. 

Mr Moynihan is one of those fortunate artists to whom 
the handling of paint comes easily; whether he slaps it on 
with a big hog-brush, or, as in this portrait, scrapes the 
surface with a razor-blade to a porcelain-like quality and 
then lightly paints on to it with soft sable brushes, the 
‘quality’ is always beautiful. This is an enviable gift, but 
it carries with it certain dangers: for its possessor might 
easily be tempted to conceal difficulties of drawing with 

charm of paint. 

There is no suspicion of this here; the whole head is 
firmly modelled, the nose and mouth, in particular, are 
beautifully drawn, and the eyes arc expressed with ex¬ 
quisite crispness and delicacy. 

Mr Moynihan has not been afraid of the real lip-stick 
red of the mouth: he gives it its full strength, yet it 
perfectly takes its place in the head. Few ‘good’ painters 
who are interested—as Mr Moynihan is—in continuity 
of tone would have risked this; most would have com¬ 
promised. 

The only criticism I would venture of this portrait, 
is to wonder if the clothes might not with advantage 
have been carried a little, only a very little, further? To 
my eye the body is slightly understated as compared with 
the head. 

This is a young man’s picture—Mr Moynihan was 
thirty-five when he painted it—but here we have not only 
great promise for the future, but present achievement. 


DEVAS, ANTHONY 

b. 1911 

161. THE ARTIST’S GRANDMOTHER. 

24 X 20. Tate Gallery, London. 

Mr Devas’s best portraits are much more than merely 
like, and show an unusual insight and sympathy with his 
sitter. This is the most valuable of a portrait painter s 
qualifications. Sometimes one might wish he had paused 
to consider more carefully the planning of his picture as 
a whole; too often the head is by too much the best part 
of the picture—a defect of which his sitters are unlikely 
to complain, but a defect nevertheless. This criticism 


certainly does not apply to this portrait. It is painted with 
equal sensitiveness throughout, it is excellently planned, 
and the colour is both unexpected and delicate. 


COWING, LAWRENCE 

b. 1918 

159. LADY WITH BOOK, 

48 X 36. Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

This portrait was painted when Mr Cowing was twenty- 
three. It is a remarkable work. In not many portraits are 
such a number of problems tackled. Mr Cowing has not, 
I think, completely succeeded in relating the very beautiful 
background to the figure; the jump in tone seems to me 
to be too great, and the colour of the figure is not quite 
‘dense’ enough to carry the sombre richness of the room 
—the cavern is too deep. If I am right, this is a blemish, 
but how much there is to admire in so serious and 
beautiful a work! 
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